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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or et one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE breaking up of Austria-Hungary from within has made 
‘| this week memorable. The Bohemian Slavs and _ the 
Southern Slavs in Croatia have carried out a bloodless revolution 
and declared their independence. The Austro-Hungarian Generals 
commanding at Prague and Agram have placed their troops at the 
disposal of the new national authorities. The Bohemian leader, 
Dr. Kramarzh, provided only with a Bohemian passport, has gone 
through the Austrian lines into Switzerland to consult with his 
countrymen who are still in exile. The authorities at Vienna 
and Budapest are evidently unable to interfere with the revolting 
Slavs. Moreover, the Austrian Germans have proclaimed them- 
selves an independent State and have set up a provisional Assembly ; 
as their “ State ’’ is to include Northern Bohemia as well as Lower 
Austria, they are involved at the outset in a conflict with the 
Bohemian Slavs. The Emperor Charks is trying to come to 
terms with Count Karolyi, the leader of those Magyars who want 
an independent Hungary free from German influence and friendly 
to the Slavs. German troops have been sent to the Hungarian 
capital to support the ruling faction of pro-German magnates led 
by Count Tisza, but the Germans are as unpopular in Hungary 
as they are in every othercountry, and their presence may stimulate 
the Nationalist movement which they are intended to check. 











Until the Austro-Hungarian Gcncrals at Prague and Agram 
disavowed their Emperor, the first and only sign of any Nationalist 
movement within the Army had been given at Fiume, the Croatian 
port belonging to Hungary, where a Croatian regiment mutinied on 
Thursday week and attacked the Magyar troops. Alternative rumours 
from Holland and Switzerlandsay thatthe mutiny is increasing and 
that it has been suppressed. If we may judge the Austro-Hungarian 
Army by its conduct at the front in Italy, where it ha; offered a 
strenuous resistance to the Allied advance, we shall be slow to con- 
clude that its iron discipline has been seriously affected by the 
political turmoil among the civil population. 


Count Andrassy, the new Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, 
wplied last Sunday to President Wilson’s Note which placed the 
fate of the Hapsburg Monarchy in the hands of the Bohemians 
and the Southern Slavs. Count Andrassy accepted the President’s 
point of view in regard to the rights of those peoples and the other 
races in Austria-Hungary. Austria-Hungary, having agreed to 
all the President’s conditions, begged him to enter into negotiations 
for peace and for an immediate armistice, “ without awaiting the 
result of other negotiations.” That is to say, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government formally severed itself from Germany and implored 
& separate peace. It is clear that Austria-Hungary, as we have 
known it, will not be in existence when peace negotiations are 
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begin. Count Andrassy has reinforced his Note by telegraph'e 
appeals to Mr. Lansing and to the Allies to stop the war. Count 
Andrassy’s impatience is natural. We may edd here that as 
we go to press on Thursday afternoon the excellent though not 
unexpected news arrives that ‘Turkey has  surrendercd 
uncondit‘ona'ly. 











The German Government replied briefly last Sunday to President 
Wilson’s drastic Note. ‘‘ The President is aware,” it said, “ of the 
far-reaching changes which have been carried out and are being 
carried out in the German Constitutional structure.” It claimed 
once more to be “a people’s Government” with control over the 
Army and with power to decide in peace negotiations. It “now 
awaits proposals for an armistice which shall be a first step towards 
a just peace, as the President has described it in his Proclamations.” 
If Dr. Solf, who again signs the Note, expects to negotiate about 
“ proposals’ for an armistice, he will be disappointed. He will 
only have the option of accepting an armistice dictated on the advice 
of Marshal Foch and Admiral Wemyss or of continuing a hopeless 
struggle. 





Dr. Solf, the German Foreign Secretary, assured the Reichstag on 
Thursday week that the Government meant to carry out President 
Wilson’s principles “ honestly.” The pretence of giving Alsace- 
Lorraine “autonomy” by the appointment of a few Alsatian 
renegades to office was not to “ forestall a different solution.” 
Dr. Solf contested the legal right of the Danes in Slesvig to vote 
for or against Prussian rule under the Treaty of Prague. While 
professing to accept President Wilson’s demand for a free and united 
Poland with access to the sea, he urged that Dantzig was a German 
town and could not be restored. He had the audacity to claim that 
Germany had done much to “ liberate” Poland. Dr. Solf assumed 
a humble air, but his colleague General von Schenck, the new Minister 
of War, told the Reichstag that ‘* our Army is not beaten and our 
homeland has not collapsed.” ‘* We have everywhere,” he added, 
“ resources calculated to enable us to make a successful resistance.” 
Until General von Schenck and his masters are forced to adopt 
a less arrogant tone, peace is out of the question. 


General Ludendorff, First Quartermaster-General to »Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg and the real ruler of Germany for the 
past two years, was dismissed on Sunday last by the Emperor. 
His successor, it is said, will be General Gréner or General von 
Lossberg, who acted as Chief of Staff to General Sixt von Armin 
in Flanders, General Ludendorff is being attacked in the 
German Press for his interference in politics, but it does 
not appear that he did more than carry on the tradition of 
the Prussian General Staff, which has always been the master of 
Germany. He has been made a scapegoat, partly because his great 
offensive in the West has proved a disastrous failure, partly in the 
hope of persuading credulous foreigners that the General Staff no 
longer counts in German politics, which is the exact reverse of the 
truth. 





The representatives of the Allied Governments assembled in Con- 
ference in Paris this week to examine the enemy’s proposals 
for peace negotiations and request for an armistice. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr, Balfour attended, and Colonel House was present 
as the special representative of America. Unity on the diplomatic 
front will, we trust, be attained at this Conference, on whose de- 
cisions a great deal depends. 





Much stir has been caused in Denmark and in Slesvig-Holstein 
by the thought that the coming peace seitlement may reunite 
to Denmark a part or all of the annexed provinces. The Danes 
are concentrating their attention upon Article V. of the Treaty 
of Prague. This was the Treaty made between Prussia and Austria 
after the latter had been beaten by Prussia at Sadowa. It will 
be remembered that Prussia and Austria—united in a criminal 
act of aggression—compelled Denmark by force of arms in 1864 
to yield the provinces which were the object of Teutonic covetous- 
ness. No sooner had the theft keen committed than the thieves 
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disagreed, and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 followed. In 
the Treaty of Prague the Emperor of Austria handed over to the 
King of Prussia, ashe could not avoid doing, all rights with regard 
to the Duchies of Holstein and Slesvig, with the condition that the 
populations of the Northern districts of Slesvig should be returned 
to Denmark if by a plébiscite they expressed theirdesire for reunion. 





This condition has never been fulfilled ; the plébiscite has never 
been taken. Now the question is being revived. Personally we 
should like to see the Duchies bodily restored to Denmark, but 
it would be useless to give Denmark more than she wants. In 
British comments upon the transactions of 1864 we read a good 
deal of abuse of Palmerston and Lord John Russell. No doubt 
the heroic course would have been for Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell to stand by the little country whose integrity Great 
Britain among others had guaranteed. If only those statesmen 
had been gifted with prophetic insight and had foreseen how 
German policy would develop, they would no doubt have taken 
all the risks necessary to save the world. But that degree of 
foresight was not theirs, and it must also be remembered that 
when the crisis came France, who also had guaranteed tho 
integrity of Denmark, did not care to move. Great Britain would 
have had to act alone. When we remember the strong German 
bias of Queen Victoria in those days—a bias shared by the 
majority of the British nation—we cannot wonder exceedingly that 
Great Britain refused to do so, however much we regret it to-day. 


President Wilson's appeal to the electors to return a Democratic 
Congress at the coming elections is a reminder that America, though 
united in support of the war, has not put aside her domestie politics. 
The President has asked the nation “ to give its undivided support 
to the Government under unified leadership,” so that “ the nation’s 
internal unity of purpose should be evident to all the world.” He 
has charged the Republicans with seeking to take the conduct of 
the war out of his hands. The Republicans have retorted by de- 
scribing him .as an autocrat, and by asserting that “they are 
for peace through, and not without, victory,” and that victory 
implies the unconditional surrender of Germany. The controversy 
does not concern us, for America is absolutely sound on the question 
of finishing the war. But it illustrates the difficulties attending 
a General Election in war time. 





Rumour has onee more taken a plunge in regard to a General 
Election, and it is now asserted that the Election will probably 
take place early in December. It seems certain that if the Election 
cannot be arranged for by then, it must stand over till the New 
Year, as it would, of course, entail a great mass of communication 
by post, and this could not be dealt with simultaneously with the 
usual Christmas correspondence. The earlier the Election takes 
place—if it does take place—the more unsatisfactory it is likely to 
be, so far as the vote of the soldiersis concerned. The advocates of 
a General Election used to tell us a few months ago that the whole 
point of a General Election was to get an expression of the political 
opinions of the soldiers and sailors. We heartily agree that none 
have a better right to express their opinions. The fact is, however, 
that the Army and Navy do not seem in the least anxious to vote. 
They are otherwise, and very much better, occupied. It is not 
pretended that arrangements are so far advanced that the military 
and naval vote could possibly be recorded properly this year. 


Those who advocated a General Election on behalf of the soldiers 
and sailors seem now to have forgotten their original argument. 
They want a General Election for its own sake. But what the 
advantage of it would be we have never been able to discover. 
That it would be a great distraction from the business of conducting 
the war is certain, and no countervailing benefit that we have 
ever heard of could be set in the scale against that drawback. The 
House of Commons, and indeed the whole nation, are convinced 
of the necessity of pursuing the war on its present lines. What 
else matters? We are asked to change a safe position for a wild 
speculation. It is highly probable that the Coalition Government 
would get handsome support at the polls. But they have got 
all the support they need already. If they are returned to power 
with a programme which nobody understands, they cannot expect 
to remain in office very long after the war, or to remain there 
with any authority. What, then, is the purpose of the whole move- 
ment? If the rumours take still more definite shape and a General 
Election seems to be assured, it will be necessary for the Unionist 
leaders to make some sign. Elections cannot be fought without 
funds. But to what ideas are Unionists being asked to subscribe 
their money and their names ? 


The long-expected Italian offensive began on Thursday week— ! 
| Sissonne and Chéteau-Porcien. 


a year after the reverse at Caporetto—and has progressed most 
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favourably. The battle-front extends for sixty miles from the 
mountains round Monte Grappa, between the Brenta and the 
Piave, tothe Adriatic at the mouth of the Piave. The battle opened 
with a vigorous attack in the mountains on the left, where the 
Italians by Saturday last had stormed Monte Asolone and Monte 
Pertioa and secured their flank. On the Thursday night British 
troops on the right, forming part of the Italian Tenth Army under 
Lord Cevan, had crossed the swollen Piave and captured the islands 
or banks of shingle garrisoned by the Austrians. The passage wag 
gained. Last Sunday the Tenth Army advanced across the river 
and broke through the Austrian positions to a depth of two miles 
taking in all nine thousand prisoners. On Monday the Italiang 
attacked in the centre, across the Piave due north of the Montello, 
and gained the heights, while the Austrians to right and left trieq 
by fierce counter-attacks to check the advance. On Tuesday the 
whole line pushed forward rapidly. British troops crossed the 
Monticano River, five miles east of the Piave, moving in a north. 
easterly direction. Lord Cavan reported that the enemy’s resistance 
was weakening, and that the Austrian trenches near Asiago, west 
of the present battle-front, had been evacuated. 











General Diaz was quick to profit by his initial success. (x, 
Tuesday he sent his Third Army across the Lower Piave, thus 
extending his right to the sea, while on the left he developed his 
attack in the mountains on either side of the Upper Piave ang 
stormed Monte Cesen, which commands that valley from the 
east as Monte Grappa commands it from the west. The Italian 
centre, including British, French, and American troops, advanced 
very rapidly northward to Vittorio and north-eastward towanis 
Sacile on the Livenza, fifteen miles from the Piave. The Italians 
thus secured the only railway through the mountains which 
connected the Austrian armies from the Trentino with their armies 
in the Venetian Plain. On Wednesday the Italians in the moun- 
tains west of the Brenta gained an important success by taking 
Asiago, while in the plain they continued their swift advance 
Forty thousand prisoners had been counted. The significance of 
the Italian victory was admitted the same night, when the Austro. 
Hungarian Government announced that its troops would evacuat» 
Italian territory, nominally to further ‘the conclusion of an 
armistice and peaco,” but really in the hope of averting 
military disaster. No one will be deceived by this Chinese 
method of ** saving face.” 


The Allies on the Western Front have made important progress 
in the centre of their long line, between Valenciennes on the Schelde 
and the Upper Aisne near Rethel. The Allied left in Flanders has 
been advanced a little, so that the left bank of the Schelde from 
near Audenarde southwards is in their hands. On the right the 
Americans, astride the Meuse north of Verdun, have continued to 
batter at the German fortified lines, very strongly held and stoutly 
defended, and have begun to shell the Sedan-Montmédy Railway 
at long range. The Germans cannot afford to lose a yard of groun( 
in this region, but they are being slowly pushed back by the 
American First Army. 


Our Third and Fourth Armies, forming the left centre of th 
Allies, continued from Thursday week to Saturday last their great 
offensive south of Valenciennes. The enemy offered a most stubborn 
resistance, but was forced back across the Ecaillon River and the 
Valenciennes-Hirson Railway. By Saturday our troops were on 
the right bank of the Schelde south of Valenciennes, and on 
the western and southern edges of the great Forest of Mormal, 
which covers Maubeuge from the west. Nine thousand prisoners 
and one hundred and fifty guns were taken up to Thursday week. 
The extreme importance which the enemy attached to the lost 
ground was shown by the many violont counter-attacks which he 
delivered from Friday weck onwards. The further advance of our 
armies in this region towards Mons will make Valenciennes untenable 
and turn the whole line of the Schelde north of the town. More- 
over, when our troops reach Maubeuge in the Sambre Valley, they 
will be nearer to Liége, on the German line of retreat from Belgium, 
than the German armies in Flanders are to-day. The advance o 
our Third and Fourth Armies will thus involve the hasty evacuation 
of Belgium. 


The three French armies, forming the Allied right centre between 
the Upper Oise south of Le Cateau and the Upper Aisne at Rethel, 
began a combined offensive on Thursday week. The enemy had 
constructed strong lines from the Oise to the Serre and from the 
Serre to the Aisne as a protection for the railway between Hirson 
and Méziéres, on the western outskirts of the Ardennes. His works 
were particularly formidable to the west of the Aisne, betwee! 
However, the French advance 
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proved irresistible. On Friday week our Allies, supported by 
tanks, broke clean through the Sissonne lines on a five-mile front ; 
by Saturday last they had taken two thousand four hundred and 
fifty prisoners and compelled the enemy to abandon the whole 
position. They resumed the advance on Tuesday, though the 
enemy had been strongly reinforced and fought stubbornly. The 
effect of this move is to outflank the German forces holding the 
north bank of the Aisne. When they retreat, the enemy west of 
the Meuse will, in turn, be outflanked from the west and the Ameri- 
eans will be able to press forward on Sedan. 








Meanwhile the French armies to the west of Sissonne advanced 
rapidly, croseing the Oise and the Serre, and clearing the district 
between these rivers. Guise, one of the pillars of the enemy’s 
resistance, was almost encircled on Wednesday. The Germans 
fell back’ in such haste that the French advanced five miles in a 
single day. The enemy’s line, which had formed a triangular 
salient touching the Serre not far east of La Fére, was thus reduced 
to a flattened crescent from Guise through Marle to Rethel, which’ 
was barely thirty miles from the Hirson-Méziéres Railway. The 
enemy must check this advance of the Allied centre by throwing in 
his reserves, if his armies are not to run the risk of being separated 
into two groups. But the necessity of bringing up reserves at the 
very moment when he is trying to effect a retreat must be very 
unwelcome to him. Moreover, he cannot weaken his right or left 
wing to reinforce his centre without exposing himself to disaster in 
Flanders or in the Meuse Valley. Marshal Foch’s plans are being 
worked up to an effective climax. 


Serbia is now almost entirely freed from enemy control. The 
Serbians, who have marched and fought like supermen, were’ on 
Wednesday within forty miles of Belgrade, and were also nearing 
their western frontier on the road to Sarajevo. Their cavalry were 
near Semendria on the Danube. The French hold the Danube 
shore at the Iron Gates, and, besides stopping the - river 
traffic by their gunfire, have sent patrols across the river into 
Austria and Rumania. The Italians, pursuing the Austrians: in 
Northern Albania, captured San Giovanni di Medua on Tuesday, 
and were nearing Scutari. Montenegro has been evacuated 
by the Austrians, as the result of a rising among the hillmen. 
The Allies should soon be able to enter Austria and to 
liberate Rumania. The enemy’s domination of the Balkans has 
crumbled like a house of cards. 


General Allenby’s cavalry entered Aleppo on Saturday last and, 
pushing on, occupied Muslimie, where the Syrian line joins the 
Baghdad Railway. The Turkish communications with Mosul on 
the Tigris were thus interrupted. A week earlier General Marshall 
from Baghdad had begun an advance on Mosul, moving on beth 
banks of the river and also along the main road through Kirkuk, 
which was occupied on Friday week. The Turks, hustled by our 
cavalry and armoured cars and outmanceuvred by the triple advance, 
abandoned their positions and fell back. Their main body on the 
west bank of the Tigris held strong positions near Kalat Shergat, 
fifty miles south of Mosul. Our cavalry from the east and our 
armoured oars from the west on Monday occupied the road further 
north, between the Turks and Mosul, while our infantry attacked the 
eiemy in front. The battle was still raging on Tuesday, when a 
thousand Turks who had attempted to escape northward were cut off 
by our cavalry in their rear. The fate of Mosul and of the last 
Turkish army opposing us was probably decided before the armis- 
tice beeame known on the Tigris. The essential unity of the 
Palestine and Mesopotamian campaigns is thus demonstrated at 
last, though thesuccess of both was dependent upon our success 
on the Western: Front. 


The Ninth Report of the Select Committee on National Expen- 
diture (White Paper 121), published on Monday, conours in the 
general opinion that Parliamentary control over expenditure is 
inadequate. The House Committee on Supply “ has the name but 
none of the methods of a Committee; if the Estimates were never 
presented, and the Committee of Supply never set up, there would 
be no noticeable difference.” Large Estimates go through under 
Closure without even the appearance of discussion, just as they were 
brought in; and Treasury control is not a substitute for Parlia- 
mentary control. We have here a frank though belated official 
recognition of notorious facts. The Select Committee's remedies 
are t0 make the Ministry as a whole responsible for increased (or 
tecreased) expenditure; to appoint two or even three small 
Standing Committees on Estimates, to consider and report upon 
economies which do not raise questions of policy; to have free 
voting on reductions, which must no longer imply a vote of no 
confidence in the Government ; and to provide that the Treasury 


proposals for control of expenditure is to make the Government 
responsible: their sense of responsibility has been so weakened 
by the war that it has almost ceased to exist. 


The Housing Bill, read a second time in the House of Commons 
on Monday, was described by Mr. Hayes Fisher as only an instal- 
ment of the Government housing programme which he unfolded 
in May, during the discussion on Local Government Board Estimates. 
The present Bill will enable County Councils to build for their own 
workers, on the same terms as Local Authorities, and with loans 
running for eighty instead of thirty years. Obviously, if County 
Councils, railway companies, and other great corporations were to 
house all their servants in country districts, the dearth of accommo- 
dation for farm labourers would become less acute; for many land 
workers have been dispossessed by Local Government and cor- 
poration employees. It is equally obvious that this Bill hardly 
touches urban housing deficiency as it exists in Glasgow, where at 
present premiums ranging from £3 to £10 are offered, as Mr. Jowett 
stated, merely for information about available houses of from three 
to five rooms, But this Bill may be welcomed for what it is—a 
small instalment of a large and urgent housing measure which will 
have to provide safeguards against extravagant expenditure on the 
part of Local Authorities drawing upon Treasury subventions. 


On Friday week Mr. Arthur Henderson, aceompanied by his 
secretary and Mr. Huysmans, travelled to Folkestone with the 
intention of crossing to France. The crew of the steamer in which 
they had booked their passage refused to carry them. The crew 
left the vessel and declined to return till Mr. Henderson and his 
party had disembarked. This is the most dramatic illustration 
we have yet had of the resolve of seamen to boycott not only 
Germany but those whom they suspect of aiding Germany, whether 
directly or indirectly, wittingly or unwittingly. It was a remarkable 
event, and for our part we like a strike which arises out of patriotic 
motives better than a strike which sets aside all the interests of 





the country. Many Liberal newspapers have been furious at the 
action of the seamen inspired by Mr. Havelock Wilson. That the 
refusal to carry such a man as Mr. Hendersou is a disagreeable 
incident Mr. Havelock Wilson acknowledges; but all that the 
argument of the angry newspapers amounts:to is that almost 
any one may strike with impunity, and with the worst of motives, 
and be forgiven, but that the gallant seamen may not! 


The present plague of influenza and its attendant and much more 
serious diseases has become a pandemic rather than an epidemic, 
and is exciting the utmost concern. It has spread with astounding 
rapidity almost all over the world, and in some small towns and 
villages in England at least half the population has been laid low. 
The diseases which are the sequel to an attack of influenza take 
various forms. Sometimes it is bronchitis, sometimes it is inflamma- 
tion of the throat resembling diphtheria, but more frequently and 
above all it is pneumonia. The pneumonia is not the common 
lobar pneumonia from which grown-up people generally suffer, 
but rather a kind of broncho-pneumonia which in ordinary times 
is chiefly a children’s disease. The origin of this pneumonia has not 
yet been satisfactorily traced. Possibly there is some relation 
between the vulnerability of the population and the mental wear 
and tear of the war. Meanwhile more doctors are being released 
from military service, and it is to be hoped that the very careful 
nursing which is the only cure for pneumonia may become more 
readily available. Within a short time we may hope to see the 
plague decline, as it seldom lasts in a virulent form in any one area 
more than a few weeks. 


Lord D’Abernon’s suggestions for the control of the Drink 
Traffic after the war were conveyed, in his absence through illness, 
to a meeting of the Women’s Total Abstinence Union and Church 
of England Temperance Society Women’s Union at the end of last 
week. To avoid “the re-creation of drunkenness at the rate of 
nearly two hundred thousand convictions a year,” and the sacrifice 
of health, fitness, and efficienoy, he would reasonably control the 
hours of sale, divert the consumption to meal-hours, provide can- 
teens and other alternatives to public-houses, abolish treating, 
“maintain the price of alcohol in relation to the price of prime 
necessaries,” set up a central control for licensing, and dilute spirits 
and encourage the brewing of lighter beers. There may be some 
obscurity on the point of “‘ maintaining the price of alcohol” ; and 
we see no justification for permitting the sale of washy stuff at 
the price of spirits and beer. But Lord D’Abernon’s general policy 
is sound; and as a speaker at the Conference remarked, the best 
way to fight drink is to provide attractive alternatives—to make 
liquor an incidental accompaniment to recreation, not an end in itself, 











shall cease to be itself a spending Department. The kernel of any 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


\ E have never entertained any fears or anxieties 
in regard to an unwise policy being ultimately pursued 
in connexion with the German colonies. By an unwise 
policy we mean, of course, their return into German hands. 
What made us calm and satisfied in the matter was the 
reflection that the force of circumstances was working, and 
must work, against so disastrous a solution of the problem. 
We realized that no sane person, whether in Britain, America, 
or any of the Allied countries, could sit down and think the 
uestion out in all its bearings without coming to certain 
definite conclusions. By reinstatement we should not only 
be palliating and rewarding some of Germany's greatest 
crimes against humanity. We should be restoring to her 
hands an opportunity for once more disturbing the peace 
end happiness of the world and rendering a sound solution of 
African and other tropical problems impossible—i.e., a 
solution which shall be just to the native races of Africa, 
and yet allow of industrial development through the agency of 
the white races. Inthe same way we should once more entrust 
to Germany a giant lever for disturbing the peace of the Pacific. 
To put the matter more specifically, if Germany were to 
remain in Africa there would be the very gravest risk of 
German cruelty to the natives and of German revivals of 
slavery and forced labour throwing the whole negro popula- 
tion of the continent into an undiscriminating revolt against 
the whites. There are limits to the sufferings which the 
black races of Africa will endure. 

Moreover, the handing back of her colonies to Germany must 
involve the maintenance of African armaments by ourselves, 
the French, Portuguese, Italians, and Belgians. No one can 
have studied the colonial literature of Germany without 
seeing that Germany regarded her colonies primarily, not as 
places for the overspill of her population, or for commercial 
development, or for the obtaining of raw materials, but 
as places in which huge black armies of seini-slave troops 
could be levied and trained, and also as bases for that system 
of submarine warfare in which the Germans must be admitted 
to have proved themselves extraordinarily efficient. To 
sum up, the proposal to hand back the German colonies to 
Germany is seen the moment it is studied to amount to nothing 
less than handing back to the international burglar the 
instruments of his trade—the dark lantern, the jemmy, the 
blow-pipe, and the dynamite cartridge. 

But though we felt that the common-sense of civilized 
mankind—or shall we borrow Shakespeare's exquisite phrase 
and say “the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming 
on things to come” ?—could never tolerate the reinstate- 
ment of German military Machiavellism and German 
Realpolitik in Africa and the Pacific, we are heartily glad 
that Mr. Balfour had the courage and good sense to say 
plainly and openly that in no circumstances could we 
tolerate the restoration of the German colonies to Germany. 
It is no small satisfaction, not only to the mass of home- 
keeping Englishmen, but to our fellow-citizens throughout 
the world, to get the assurance that, come what may, no false 
sentiment and no so-called desire to show kindness and for- 
giveness will be allowed to force upon our brethren 
overseas the neighbourhood of a Power whose word cannot 
be trusted—a Power whose policy is to trouble and divide 
nations, to bring the menace of danger and unrest, and to 
destroy all hopes of a peaceful development of the Tropics 
in the general interest of mankind. Remember that the 
feeling in the Dominions in regard to the reinstatement of 
the Germans as their neighbours would be very like what 
our feeling would be were Germany allowed to remain upon 
the Belgian coast. As we have said, there was never any real 
danger of reinstatement taking place, provided the matter was 
carefully considered and thought out. There was, however, a 
certain risk of something being said by our negotiators 
which might have made it difficult to prevent reinstatement 
without making ourselves liable to German charges of false- 
hood and bad faith. 

Though we are well aware that the reinstatement of the 
Germans in New Guinea, in the Pacific islands, and in West 
Africa, if we can imagine such a thing being insisted 
upon by us against the will of the Dominions, would be 
enough to shatter the whole fabric of the British Empire, we 
do not desire to argue the matter on this ground. It might 
indeed seem to American, French, and Italian statesmen, 
judging on abstract grounds, a selfish argument. It is 
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in any case quite unnecessary to have recourse to it, since 
the wider argument of injury to the world at large, and the 
imperilling of the reduction of armaments in the Pacific and 
in Africa, is fully sufficient, and more than sufficient, founda- 
tion for the Anal and irrevocable decision against the 
restoration of her colonies to Germany announced to the 
world by Mr. Balfour on Thursday, October 24th. Note also 
that what we might call a buttress to this decision—if 
buttress were needed, though in truth none is—is to be 
found in the general agreement in regard to the application 
of the principle of self-determination. The Germans, having 
appealed to the democratic principle of self-determination 
must abide by it. But no one could venture to say that 
self-determination, if it could be applied to the natives 
inhabiting Germany’s former South-West African possessions, 
orto East Africa, or, again, to the Pacific islands or to New 
Guinea, could have any other result than a refusal to return 
once more to the cruel and ruthless domination of the Hun. 
The only possible exception might be some portion of territory 
such as that once occupied by the Hereros, in which the 
Germans have created a local German atmosphere by the 
massacre of the whole of the original inhabitants. If self- 
determination were applied to what was once the tribal lands 
of the Hereros, the answer of a handful of German settlers 
spared and protected by British soldiers might be in favour 
of reinstatement. But surely no one is going to put such a 
premium upon the free use of the gallows, the machine-gun, 
or even the flames, and then to pretend that the land thus 
cultivated once more desired German rule. Against such a 
plea the dead Hereros would rise upin protest.—Think of the 
men, women, and children who, after being swept together 
by the German flying columns, were interned in a prison 
zareba of brushwood which, when it had been drenched with 
petroleum, was fired to form their pyre !—In view of what 
German colonization was, surely even our most pro-German 
Pacificists will not argue that Germany must be given som:- 
where in which to expand and from which to draw her raw 
materials. We have no desire for ‘a revengeful Peace.” 
We detest such a settlement beyond words. Nor would we 
consent deliberately to starve German women and children 
for the ill deeds of their men and of their Government. But 
the people of the Allies would have to be a great deal more 
callous than they are, if they were expected to agree to 
reinstate that “* negation of God erected into a system ” which 
constituted German colonization. 

There remains one more problem to consider. If Germany 
is not to have her colonies restored to her, to whom are they 
to be entrusted, for they cannot be left derelict ? Let us say, 
to begin with, that we have per se no land hunger—no aggres- 
sive desire to lay hands upon them and to include them in 
the British Empire. We have plenty of territorial burdens 
already in Africa and in the Pacific, and we do not believe 
that even the most acquisitive of Imperial expansionists here 
would ever think of demanding fresh colonies as compensation, 
or as substitutes for anindemnity, or as ours by right of con- 
quest. They are possessions which are far more likely to draw 
money out of the pockets of the British taxpayer than to 
put money in. If then any other solution which is sound 
and reasonable, and which will not prove injurious to the native 
inhabitants, can be found, it will amply satisfy the British 
people, and, we believe, the people of the Dominions concerned 

t.e., Australia, New Zealand, and the South African Union. 
Against one solution, however, a word of protest must be 
suid, and the sooner the better. We sincerely trust that ro 
attempt will be made to place the ex-German colonies under 
some sort of International Board or other mixed organization. 
Colonies are like children, and a child will never develop or 
be happily and successfully brought up by a committee instead 
of by a parent or an adopted parent. Internationalism was 
tried in the case of the Congo, with results which no one desires 
to see repeated. Tropical colonies placed like East Africa and 
New Guinea can never become independent, self-governing 
States. Colonies require sacrifices, and very considerable 
sacrifices, and these will never be made by an International 
Board. 

If we rule out Internationalism, as clearly we must, 
who else could undertake the job? We are confident that 
the French, even though they may, and indeed almost certainly 
will, find it necessary to take over Togoland and the Cameroons, 
would regard further African colonial possessions as a burden 
and an obligation rather than a benefit. The only other 
possible Power besides ourselves is, therefore, America. 
And here we may say with complete frankness and 
truth that the majority of the British people, and we 
believe of the people of the Dominions, would be 
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delighted to see the Americans take over and protect and 
develop as large a part of the ex-colonies of Germany as they 
could be induced to accept. They are good not bad neighbours, 
and neither Australia, nor New Zealand, nor South Africa, nor 
the Colonial Office as representing British East Africa, would 
do anything but welcome them as successors to Germany. We 
are not, however, going to pretend that we are unaware of 
the dislike of the people of the United States to extending 
their overseas possessions. In spite of great provocation, 
and not only disturbance but actual outrage on their borders, 
the American people, as we know, absolutely refused to 
accept any territorial responsibility in Mexico or in any other 
part of South America. We feel certain that they would tell 
us that the burdens which they have taken up in the Philippine 
Islands and in the Isthmus of Panama afford them not only 
as much external responsibility as they desire but a good deal 
more. 

But if we are right in our surmise that the Americans will 
never plunge their hands into “ the seething pot” of Africa, 
and would not even desire to extend their Philippine rule 
into New Guinea, though possibly they might take Samoa, the 
force of circumstances will render it necessary for us, who are 
already in possession, and whose long-established colonies 
surround the late German colonies, to incorporate the latter 
in the British Empire. No doubt the Germans will tell us, 
and still more we shall be told by superfine Pacificists and 
pro-German critics here, that the Spectator is playing the 
usual British game of hypocrisy, and that the British people 
are going to grab huge tracts of territory with their eyes 
streaming with tears like the walrus in Alice through the 
Looking-Glass.” ‘* With sighs and tears he sorted out 
those of the largest size.’ The better and larger public 
opinion, not only here, but among the Allies generally, will 
no trouble itself over such flouts and jeers. They will be 
too perverse, too futile, and often too obviously interested 
to leave any sting. We shall remain conscience-free. 

And now for one plea that as a nation concerns us intimately. 
If we are right, and if we take over German South-West 
Africa and German East Africa, let us as a preliminary make 
it absolutely clear that in doing so we at once openly and 
unreservedly abolish that recognition of the status of slavery 
which has disgraced, and still disgraces, the late German 
possessions. It must be clearly understood that if we inherit 
the obligations of German territory, we are not going to 
inherit them subject to the curse of slavery, whether naked 
and unashamed, or under one of the numerous aliases by 
which the Germans chose to conceal it. Indeed, we desire 
to go further and to make a universal declaration against 
the recognition of the status of slavery one of the essential 
terms of the settlement by which all the Powers at the final 
Peace shall be bound. That status must be abolished by and 
for the whole world. No Court of Law and no Administration 
of any civilized Power must henceforth be atlowed to 
recognize the possession by one ran, or even by a State, of 
the body of another human being. That is already the law 
of the British Empire. Let it be the law of the world. 





THE BREAK-UP OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

| fag tenho may be the natural doubts about the 

sincerity of the forms in which Germany is asking 
for peace, there can be no doubt about the desperate appeals 
from Austria-Hungary. Austria-Hungary is suing for peace 
in all directions because she cannot do otherwise. The iron 
hand of Germany, which has held the Dual Monarchy in its 
grip through all these years of war, has relaxed, and Austria- 
Hungary has crumbled into its disparate elements. It was 
often thought that when Germany found herself in military 
straits she would attempt two things: to secure an armistice 
as a breathing-space, and to encourage Austria-Hungary to 
make a separate peace with the Allies. The advantage to 
Germany in the latter case would be that Austria-Hungary, 
which has never been so hardly judged as Germany, might 
secure terms of some lenity, and that Germany herself would 
ultimately profit by them. M, Chéradame, the learned 
French student of Pan-Germanism, always predicted such 
an attempt as this, and we notice that in a letter to the Times 
Sir Valentine Chirol suggests that even now Austria-Hungary 
may be acting in concert with Germany. But in our own 
opinion matters have gone much too far for such a danger 
really to exist. The truth is that the Austrian Empire as 
we have known ‘it no longer exists, and the only difficulty 
for the Allies in imposing the terms of an armistice within 
the next few days will be to know with whom they are dealing, 
since all coherent government has ceased to be. 





It is hidden from us what the Political Council of the Allies 
may be doing in these days at Versailles, but it is very clear 
we think, what it ought to be doing. At the moment the 
only point that matters is to make use in a military sense cf 
the Austrian collapse. Germany can wait. Why should she 
not wait? If she were as anxious for an immediate peace 
as Austria-Hungary is, she would to-day be sending her 
envoys under a white flag to ask that our terms should be 
immediately stated. We are under no obligation whatever 
to Germany to go out of our way to help her to get what she 
wants. ‘To deal with Austria and Hungary should be the 
first order of the day, for here indeed are great military 
possibilities. The break-up of Austria-Hungary means that 
Germany now has a dangerously exposed flank. The most 
casual glance at the map displays the fact. Bohemia has 
already passed under the control of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
and the Bohemian frontier marches with that of Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony. This part of the German frontier has 
never been equipped for defence, as no attack was ever 
expected there. Germany will also, of course, be cut off from 
Rumania, and to a certain extent from the Ukraine. The 
terms of the armistice to be imposed as rapidly as possible 
upon Austria and Hungary ought closely to resemble those 
accepted by Bulgaria. The armistice should be in no sense 
a pledge of any particular peace terms. It should be a 
military transaction standing by itself. We should require 
disarmament and freedom to use any territory in the fallen 
Empire for military movements. Already the Allies have 
ready for employment on the freshly exposed frontier of 
Germany the Italian Army, and the British, French, and 
Serbian troops who are in Macedonia and Bulgaria, so far 
as they can be spared. A considerable force could be 
congregated without drawing a single man from the Western 
Front. It may hardly be necessary to say, and yet it may be 
as well to say it, that there is no argument here for some new 
development of Easternism. What can be done ought to 
mean no subtraction whatever from the force of our blows 
in the West, for it is these blows which all along have been 
winning the war. But there are even more possibilities than 
have already been suggested. If Germany cares to continue 
the war under hopeless conditions, the Bohemians, who have 
over and over again, and notably in Russia, displayed their 
brilliant powers of improvisation, should soon be helping us 
to some effect. There is also the newly formed State of 
the South Slavs, with its headquarters at Agram. Here, 
again, much help may be expected. Nothing stands in the 
way of our developing this wonderful situation. Although 
the Emperor Karl has thought better of the impulse which 
caused him to flee from Vienna and has returned to his capital, 
Vienna is physically helpless. Her supplies of food are cut 
off by the Magyars of Hungary, by the Bohemians, and by 
the South Slavs. 


The break-up has indeed brought us into active co-operation 
with many friends who are able to serve us even while they 
help themselves. The position of the Magyars and of the 
Germans of Austria is of course quite different. Among the 
cries for peace from the dissolving Empire, nothing has been 
more poignant in irony than the appeals of Count Andrassy, 
a Magyar of the Magyars. It was the will and the action of 
the Magyars as much as anything which yoked Austria- 
Hungary to Prussia. That alliance has spelt the doom of 
the Dual Monarchy, and Count Andrassy has now to undo 
the work which was done by his father. It was in 1867 
that Count Andrassy the elder brought about the arrange- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy. The Magyars, sick as they have 
good reason to be of all the deadly unions they have formed 
in the past, now wish to be completely independent. On the 
principle of self-determination, we have of course not a word 
to say against that independence ; but let us be sure that the 
Magyars never again Sine the means of oppressing any 
subject race. There is in modern history no more harrowing 
example of people getting liberty and being unable to give it 
to others. Their policy might have been foreseen by Crom- 
well when he framed his penetrating and terrible words about 
the incapacity of those who demand freedom for yielding it. 
When the Magyars were still striving to win their freedom the 
whole sympathy of the British people went out to them. 
When Louis Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot and orator, 
visited this country, he was received not only with acclamation 
but with something like personal affection. People were 
entranced by hearing him speak the English of Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and by his grace of voice and gesture. The 
reception of this Hungarian Demosthenes was matched orly 
by the subsequent worship of Garibaldi in this contry. It 
was a popular freedom-loving demonstration encouraged 
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neither by Palmerston nor by any of the litical 
officials. Yet we have recoiled in horror from the uses 
to which the liberty of Hungary was put when it had been 

ined. Such things must never happen again. As for the 
_ portion of Austria, it is possible that it already 
foresees its destiny in becoming a federalized part of Germany, 
if we may go so far as to assume, while Europe dissolves 
before our eyes, that the German States will remain federated. 
We should do well to remember during the next few weeks 
or months that the Germans of Austria will probably want 
to act not only as the present friends but as the prospective 
brothers of Germany. e precautions taken in the armistice 
which is about to be granted to Austria-Hungary must be 
extraordinarily careful in respect of these German Austrians. 
It is known to persons of German race and birth much better 
than to any one else how little reality there will be in the 
forms of freedom that have been always disliked by German 
rulers until the reality comes from absolute compulsion. 
German Austrians will probably struggle with whatever 
power is left to them to try to save the existence of Germany's 
political ideals. Germany may talk of popular control, but 
in spite of all that has been said it is still a fact that the Min- 
isters in Germany are appointed and dismissed by the Kaiser. 
We shall not believe that the Reichstag has a jot of the new 
powers which have been attributed to it till we hear of the 


abolition of the prevailing and secret powers of the German | 


Federal Council. On that subject Germany is dumb. She 
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still refuses to face the facts; she still talks pitifully of nego- | 


tiating with the Allies as though she were an undefeated equal 

We cannot leave the subject of the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary without pointing out how grossly a dangerously 
men in this country of a pro-Austrian tendency have tried to 
mislead their countrymen. As we have pointed out from the 
be we dng oradle of the war was the South Slav question, 
and it was quite certain that there could be no peace settle- 
ment worthy of the name that did not remove for ever from 
the danger-list the grievances of the subject races of Austria- 
Hungary. Throughout the war a certain number of writers 
and politicians here with faint hearts and confused minds have 
been telling us that a federalization of the Austrian Empire, 
under whic 
gain real independence, would be quite enough to satisfy their 
needs. 
to such a compromise the war would go on for ever. 


the Bohemians and the South Slavs would not | 


These persons told us that if the Allies did not consent | 
There | 


was a time, we fear, when they even prevailed upon the | 
Government to consider the possibility of a separate peace | 


with Austria on the basis of this wretched compromise. 
danger, and a terrible danger it was, is now past; but we 


trust that the nation has had its eyes opened and that these , 


false guides will be listened to no more. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 
hag peer in the war has moved public feeling more pro- 
4 foundly than the horrible treatment of out men who 
are prisoners in the hands of the enemy. It is now certain 
that the truth, bad as it has seemed hitherto, was not all the 
truth. Every week, almost every day, adds some new story of 
devilish inhumanity only too well attested. In the debate in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir George Cave, though 
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| meanest capacity.” It 


he related incidents which make the blood run cold, said that | 


there were other instances of ill-treatment too bad to be 
described even in the House of Commons. The nation has 
never illustrated its true perception of what we are fighting 


for better than by emphasizing its indignation on this subject, | 
ean call to mind no more glaring instance of a public servant 


and by determining that the gui)ty persons shall be punished, 
and that such things, whatever the cost of this war may still 
be, shall not be allowed to happen again. But it is just in 
such an atmosphere as exists now of intense horror and 
emotion that it is especially easy for the mind to become 
confused. It is easy in such circumstances to bestow blame 
where it is undeserved, and to run desperately after remedies 
which hold out little hope of effecting a cure. For our part, 
we think that the Government ought long ago to have 


solemnly informed the German Government that the mur- | 


derers, torturers, and bullies in Germany would in due course 
be brought to book. The only thing that could possibly have 
justified the Government in failing to issue such a warning 


was a disbelief in their own power to inflict punishment, which | 


would have been equivalent to a disbelief in their power to win 
the war. But surely the Government did not falter in their 
coufidence. We can only say that if they did they were quite 
unlike the rest of the nation, which, though it may have passed 
through periods of disappointment and depression, never for 
& moment ceased to believe that the right would triumph. Our 


principles should never have been allowed to seem less than | 
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the full and responsible principles of men who were thrice 
armed by having their quarrel just. 

As it is, the blame has notoriously been laid chiefly upon 
Lord Newton, who of all men has least deserved it. The 
truth is that Lord Newton has spared no pains in his work 
and has given all his services to the nation free. Let us look 
at the situation as it really existed through the greater part 
of the war. The War Office and the Admiralty, very naturally, 
have regarded the question of prisoners from the point of 
view of man-power. It is an enormous responsibility which 
rests upon them to secure that our man-power shall not be 
tampered with by making arrangements with the enemy 
emphatically to the enemy's advantage. But it is just this 
kind of bargain which Germany has alwavs tried to insist 
upon. For years she held more prisoners than we did, and 
whenever the question of exchange was mentioned she pro. 
posed that we should effect the exchange in the proportion 
of something like three to one to our disadvantage. That was 
a condition to which the War Office and the Admiralty would 
not agree. It is necessary to recognize this fact quite clearly, 
that in all his work as head of the Prisoners of War Depart- 
ment Lord Newton was working with limited powers. He 
could not override a veto which, as we have seen, it was not 
upnatural for the War Office and the Admiralty to impose, 
We have always ourselves taken the view that we could safely 
have made an exchange that seemed superficially very much 
to our disadvantage, as German prisoners of war who returned 
to fight against their will would probably have proved very 
ineflective soldiers. But that is by the way; the point is 
that within circumscribed limits Lord Newton worked nobly 
on behalf of the prisoners. It was almost entirely due to 
his initiative that he was allowed to undertake the negotia- 
tions at the Hague which resulted in the internment of officers 
and non-commissioned officers in Holland and Switzerland. 
Lord Newton exacted permission to go to the Hague in face 
of much official opposition, and also much opposition from the 
Press. It will feo be believed, but it is true, that some of 
the newspapers which were foremost in erying out against the 
anomaly of direct dealings with the enemy during the war, 
and in predicting that Lord Newton would be caught in some- 
thing comparable with a Stockholm peace-trap, are the very 
yapers which now accuse Lord Newton of having done nothing. 
Pond Newton has been freely accused of “levity.” But the 
only levity of which he was guilty was when he described in 
the House of Lords the methods of those newspapers. He 
described what is known as “a newspaper stunt.’ “ You 
ascertain beforehand,” he said, * that a certain thing is going 
to happen ; then you declare in your newspaper that the thing 
ought to be done; when it is done you claim the credit for 
its accomplishment. It is a trick within the compass of the 
is for that he cannot be forgiven 
It is of course open to critics of a reasonable and helpful 
nature to argue that Lord Newton might have swept the 
attacks upon himself entirely aside ; might have pointed out 
that they simply did not matter by comparison with the 
sufferings of our prisoners; and might have proceeded at 
once in disdain to the main point at issue. It might be 
contended that in that case he would not have given his 
enemies any opportunity of talking about “levity.” But 
it is just as reasonable to argue that Lord Newton recognized 
that all the important issues were being overlaid and obscured 
by the “ stunt ’’ methods, and that it was impossible to dis- 
entangle them without keeping contact at all points with the 
attacks upon himself. Be these things as they may, we 


who has done noble work being derided and insulted. We 
hope that the public will not be misled. 

Sir George Cave was on splendidly sure ground in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday in promising that the instant 
liberation of prisoners should be made a condition of any 
armistice granted to the enemy. No better prospect than this 
has been opened up during all the discussions of the tragic 
subject. The Government have only got to follow theit 
precedent in the case of Bulgaria. There the prisoners were 
at once set free, and since then at least one of the principal 
culprits who inflicted torture upon British prisoners has bees 
tried for his crime. It is satisfactory that Sir George Cave 
also emphasized this point of personal punishment. Till 
there is a “ cessation of arms” this threat of punishment }8 
our true policy, and it is made particularly easy by the 
precedent which Germany herself has established. In the 
peace terms with Rumania Germany insisted that one of the 
conditions should be that the Rumanian Government 
should punish certain officers who had been found guilty of 
cruelty to German prisoners. If the instant liberation o 
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prisoners were not one of the terms of an armistice in dealing 
with Germany, Germany would undoubtedly use the prisoners 
in her hands as pawns to exert pressure upon the Allies. 
One can imagine nothing more appalling than that at a critical 
juncture, when the Angel of Peace seemed to be about to smile 
on the world, Germany should be allowed to hold the Allies 
up to ransom by making further brutal play with the unhappy 
men in her power. 

We pass from the terms of armistice and the threat of 
personal punishment to the question of reprisals upon German 
prisoners in this country. Here there seems to us to be very 
little hope of success. The French have tried reprisals, and 
we do not know that they would profess themselves particu- 
larly satisfied with the results. We could not possibly 
compete with the Germans in brutality The shooting of 
prisoners for the crimes of somebody else would give pause to 
practically the whole British nation. Shooting is regarded 
even by our hotheads as the limit of conceivable reprisals, 
and yet we suppose that if a man were given the choice between 
execution and such a slow death as the Germans have often 
inflicted by starvation, beating, bayonet-pricking, and general 
ill-treatment, he would choose to be shot out of hand. In 
fine, the Germans always win the game of inhumanity. More 
over, the policy of reprisals, even if we could consent to if 
on a large seale, would never have a fair field in this country. 
It would be conducted under a hampering discharge of protest 
and eriticism which, with an accommodating Government 
like ours, would make it the derision of the Germans. Sir 
Ceorge Cave hinted that when the fortnight which has yet to 

in before reprisals ean be inaugurated has elapsed, it 
may be possible to work upon the mind of the Germans by 
Ineasures damaging to the dignity of their officers. It is 
quite true that the Germans regard their officers, and to some 
extent their otheers, as 
great importance in the world must be safeguarded and 
honoured at every turn, whereas their private soldiers are 
It is just possible 


non-commissioned persons W hose 


thoaght of as not much better than slaves. 
that along this line something may be effected, but, as we have 
aid, we have not mueh hope. as it would be open to the 
Germans to shift the argument on to an entirely diflerent 
piane. We are now at a stage of the war in which threats 
to Germany about the punishment of the guilty have more 
potency than ever before. Let us make the most of this 
opportunity, The impudent German statement published 
in the papers last Saturday to the effect that prisoners here have 
more to complain of than prisoners in Germany, and that 
giarantees as to the position of Germans in China must be a 
condition of any exchange of prisoners, should be treated 
The demand as regards the Germans 
nothing more nor less. Let the 


vith severe contempt. 
in China is blackmail 
Government in taking action with regard to prisovers in general 
imitate the excellent example set by the Admiralty. The 
Admiralty drew up and published a list of the principal 
murderers in German submarines. Sir George Cave implied 
that a similar list is being kept of offenders on land. Germany 
thould be informed that this list will be kept scrupulously 
up to date, and that due punishment will undoubtedly be 
inflicted upon the guilty. This is an argument which is caleu- 
lated to deter such people as the Germans are, but which does 
not offend our own sense of what is either just or reasonable. 
We ought to concentrate upon it. 
THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, 

HEN the time arrives for presenting to Germany the 

final terms of peace for her acceptance or rejection, it 
will be of the utmost importance that all the Associated Powers 
thould speak with one voice. To this end it is essential that 
each Power should frankly state its own point of view wherever 
that, either in substance or in fact, differs from views expressed 
by other members of the great partnership. In the affairs 
of nations, as of individuals, frankness combined with courtesy 
Is an essential element of good fellowship. For this reason 
it is most desirable that the newspaper Press and the public 
men of Great Britain should make clear without delay that 
mM ho circumstances can an island Power, which is also the 
centre of a sea-linked Empire, consent to what is called “ the 
‘reedom of the seas’ if that term carries the meaning 
Which has usually been attached to it in this country One 





“Oe See : , Sas : 
of President Wilson’s often-quoted conditions of peace re ads | 


as follows :— 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside terri- 
‘ < " * 
orial waters alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
Closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforce- 
nent of international covenants.” 
t > . ve . . 
Vmay well be that President Wilson reads some meaning into 
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the phrase which is quite different from ours. All we want 
to do is to state what the British people most firmly hold 
and believe on this vital matter of naval security, English 
men, by the essential conditions of their national life, are 
compelled to keep the problem of sea-power ever in their 
minds, and they cannot permit this question to be even for 
a moment forgotten by their own statesmen. Happily, 
there is no reason to believe that it has been forgotten by 
any responsible person. As far back as 1916 Mr. Balfour 
dealt with this critical phrase “the freedom of the 
” in an interview given to the American Press.* He 
here clearly shows how the possession of sea-power is essential 
to Great Britain for her own defence. and he further shows 
how in practice she has used the power not for herself alone 
but for the liberty of the world. From the ending of the 
Napoleonic Wars far on into the nineteenth century Great 
Britain was without a rival upon the sea. “ During this 
period,” writes Mr. Balfour, “ Belgium became a State, 
(reece secured her independence, the unity of Italy was 
achieved, the South American Republics 
and the Monroe Doctrine came into being.” 


seas 


were established, 
Such a record 


| of events during the period when British sea-power was 


; Arhiies, 
upon 





absolute and unchallenged is a sufficient proof that we recog 
nized the obligations of honour which the possession of powe1 
imposed upon us. It is important to add that as a corollary 
to our sea-power we steadily refused to build up great land 
We took the risk of being in a position of inferiorit 

land because we relied upon out superiority at sea. 
We are therefore entitled to the credit of having done nothing 
during the long period of our unquestioned naval supremacy 
to encourage the growth of militarism, the special evil which 
Preside nt Wilson has nobly set him elf to root out of the Vi orld 
remained 


More than this, as long as our naval 


unchallenged, we did not trouble ourselves 


supremacy 
to emphasize If. 
There was on our part no constant rattling of the sword, 
no wanton multiplication of battleships. We were content 
to remain moderately strong until Germany decided to 
challenge our strength. Then we set to work to make the 
balance of power in our favour indisputable. 

This recital of facts is necessary because until the present 
war not many Americans took any keen interest in Euro 
pean polities. The average American had no exact per 
ception of what British meant. Undoubtedly 
American trade did suffer from British sea-power during the 
Napoleonic Wars, just as the trade of neutral Powers has in 
some respects suffered during the present war. It may be also 
that cases of abuse occurred, especially in view of the difficult 
experienced by our naval officers in distinguishing between 
American citizens and British subjects who wished to desert. 
That these past events should have bred in the American people 
a dislike of sea-power, and that this dislike should have 
rendered the phrase ‘‘ the freedom of the seas” popular as a 
political motto, is natural enough, but no great nation which 
sets out to seek justice can allow itself to be guided by a 
phrase capable of both misinterpretation and misapplication. 

Let us see then what would be the consequences of the 
“freedom of the seas” that we have always repudiated. 
President Wilson demands “ absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas outside territorial waters alike in peace and in 
war.” Now, in peace there already is absolute freedom of 
navigation. Therefore what President Wilson must’ mean is 
‘in war as well as in peace.” That is the real issue. The 
President of the United States apparently proposes that when 
two nations are at war, they shall only fight on land, or within 
their own territorial waters. No reason is advanced for this 
limitation of the area of warfare. War at sea is in no respect 
more cruel than war on land: in some respects it is less cruel. 
The idea underlying this proposal is that the seas outside 
territorial waters are the common possession of the whole 
world, and what is common to all should not be used as a 
battlefield by some. That is certainly an attractive idea, but 
will it bear examination ? The sea is not merely a vacant 
space: it is also a highway. The effect of President Wilson’s 
proposal, strictly interpreted, would be that a belligerent could 
use the sea as a sale highway for his troops up to the three-mile 
line which is the boundary of territorial waters. The Germans, 
for example, would be at liberty to organize a gigantic fleet of 
transports loaded with men and munitions, and these transports 
might move up and down the coasts of England and & otland 
seeking a safe landing-place, and as long as they kept outsick 
the three-mile limit they would be immune from attack. 
Merely to set forth such a proposition is sufficient to conde: 
it in the minds of islanders who know, whether from history 


or from island instinct, that their long freedom from invasion 


Sea powe r 


’ 


nphiet by Sir Joseph Causton anu Sols, 


* Since published as a pa 
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is due to the fact that their Jleets have ever been ready in war to 
hunt down the enemy upon the high seas and beat him back 
to his own coastline. To expect Great Britain to look on 
with her arms folded while enemy transports were bearing 
down upon her coasts is to ask a great nation to commit 
suicide. 

Nor is “freedom of the seas” in the sense in which we 
understand it defensible even from a purely American 
point of view. To take an illustration given by Mr. Balfour 
in the pamphlet already referred to. Suppose that Germany 
decided to challenge America’s Monroe Doctrine in Brazil. 
According to the literal meaning of President Wilson’s 
proposal, the Germans would be free to send their ships 
loaded with soldiers and guns and all the necessaries 
of land warfare right across the Atlantic, and the 
American Navy would not be allowed to interfere until 
these ships were within three miles of the Brazilian coast. In 
practice it would mean that the fighting would be postponed 
till after the Germans had landed, and therefore the United 
States, if she wished to give effective help to the Brazilians, 
would have to organize a large army and convey it to Brazil. 
As Mr. Balfour well says, “ not along this path are peace and 
liberty to be obtained. To paralyse naval power and leave 
military power uncontrolled is surely the worst injury which 
international law can inflict upon mankind.” 

Very likely when President Wilson laid down his proposition 
he was not thinking of warships or of transports, but only of 
peaceful merchantmen. On that basis his proposal might be 
feasible if we could agree on what is meant by the word 
“peaceful.” But we think that is impossible. Clearly 
the conveyance of munitions of war to an enemy is 
not a peaceful act, even if the vessel conveying the 
munitions is flying a neutral flag, and conveying in 
addition harmless cargo and non-combatant passengers. The 
old law of the sea rightly permits in such a case the capture of 
the vessel, to be followed by the condemnation of ship or cargo 
or both, according to the circumstances of the case as proved 
before a Prize Court. That is an absolutely humane method 
of warfare, and so far as it diminishes the munitions reaching 
one or the other of the belligerents it reduces the sum total 
of human suffering. But if ships are to be prevented from 
carrying munitions of war to one of the belligerents, it is 
necessary that the naval forces of the opposing Power should 
have the right to examine all ships about whose cargo any 
suspicion arises, and to this extent the freedom of the seas 
must be restricted for all ships in time of war. The defi- 
nition of munitions of war must be a very wide one. To keep 
an army in the field supplied with food is as important as to 
keep it supplied with cartridges and shells. If it is legitimate 
to bomb the enemy's supply trains, why should it be illegiti- 
mate to capture his supply ships? Nor, in practice, is it 
possible to draw a distinction between goods destined for the 
fighting man and food destined for civilians. That distinction 
has never been attempted in the case of beleaguered cities, 
and if a seaport town were invested by land by an enemy who 
also had command of the sea no one would dream of expecting 
the besieger to permit supplies to be carried through to the 
city by water while forbidding their passage by land. Exactly 
the same argument applies to a beleaguered country. Railway 
and road transit is interrupted in war as a matter of course ; 
= not also sea transit ? 

hese questions are sufficient to show that in practice it is 
impossible to have the same freedom of the seas in war as in 
peace, for human nature rebels against the unfairness that 
would ensue. The plausible theory above referred to, that the 
sea being common to all should not be a battleground for some, 
fails the moment that it is tested by practical considerations. 
But we may go further, and ask whether this theory 
is sound even in the highest realms of ethics. No 
doubt it is profitable for neutral nations to be able 
to carry on their trade in comfort and security while other 
members of the human family are killing one another 
with every instrument that science can devise and skill fashion. 
But is there anything ideal or anything that makes for peace 
in such an organization of the world’s society ? Surely it is 
better that neutrals should feel some small part of the pinch of 
war so that they may have a direct motive for using all their 
influence on the side of peace. What neutrals as well as 
belligerents are entitled to demand is that the operations of 
war shall be carried on in accordance with the established 
principles of international law, and in order to secure this end it 
is rapidly becoming agreed that all peace-loving nations should 
combine to create some international organization possessing 
both the will and the power to enforce the law. Until the 


, 


“new order”? has changed all the present conditions it is 
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impossible for Great Britain on any consideration to surrender 
those attributes of sea-power which are essential to her safety 
and to the safety of her Empire. : 








LORD CLIVE’S DEATH. 

( WING to the great interest that has been reawakened in 

Lord Clive by the publication of Sir George Forrest’, 
Life, we feel sure that our readers will be glad to see a reprint 
of a portion of an article which appeared in the Spectator of 
November 4th, 1893. The article was based upon an account of 
the family tradition as to the actual facts of Lord Clive’s suicidg 
written by the late Sir Edward Strachey in early life :— 


* All the accounts of the death of a great man aro interesting 
to us. They are most so when we can say that there was— 
‘Nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.’ 


But even when we are unable to deny that there has been something 
neither noble nor creditable in such a death, the incidents are 
still interesting, were it only that we might find something of 
pity and extenuation for the failure in a great man of the courage 
which should have upheld him to the last. Such was the interest 
arousod in London by the reports of Lord Clive’s sudden death, 
of which Horace Walpole tells the Wountess of Ossory and 
Sir Horace Mann, on November 23rd and 24th, 1774; and in a 
postscript to the latter, written on the 29th of that month, he 
says: ‘Lord Clive has died every death in the parish register; 
at present it is most fashionable to believe he cut his throat.’ 

The family of Lord Clive were not unnaturally desirous that 
it should be believed that he had died from an over-dose of laudanum, 
taken under medical advice, rather than by the act of his own hand ; 
and we suppose that it was to respect this still existing feeling 
of the family that Sir John Malcolm passed the matter over in 
silence in his Life of Lord Clive, written from the family papers, 
The true story was, however, told in great detail in the Life of 
Clive by Caraccioli, and again, less precisely, by Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Gleig, and now by Colonel Malleson ; which last writer 
should not have been unacquainted with the account given by 
Sir Edward Strachey in the Spectator of August 4th, 1882, and 
in Notes and Queries for March 23rd, 1889. Sir Edward Strachey's 
account is, in fact, the first in authority of the three which have 
come down to us, it being more direct and not anonymous. But 
the original memorandum wes at that time mislaid, and its contents 
were given from recollection ; and as it has lately been recovered, 
and as it was not then quite accurately reported, we here give 
it again. It is the story as told by Lady Strachey, cousin of Lady 
Clive and wife of Clive’s Indian secretary and devoted friend, 
Henry Strachey, given by her to her son, the second Sir Henry 
Strachey, and written down from his words, and corrected by his 
own hand, by and for his nephew, Sir Edward Strachey. It is 
as follows :— 

‘On the publication of Mr. Gleig’'s Life of Lord Clive, I drew 
the attention of my uncle, Sir Henry Strachey, to the account of 
Lord Clive’s death, and also to a note which I had made of his 
own account, which he had told me was first given to him by his 
mother, who was one of the eye-witnesses immediately before and 
after the event. In my note of that account he made some 
corrections in his own hand; and I here give it, so corrected and 
verified: ‘ Lord Clive had long been ill—in a very nervous state— 
and had been cautioned by his physician against taking laudanum, 
but he would and did take it. Mr. and Mrs. Strachey and Miss 
Ducarrel were at Lord Clive’s house in Berkeley Square. Lonl 
Clive went out of the room, and not returning, Mr. Strachey said 
to Lady Clive, ‘ You had better go and see where my lord is.’ 
She went to look for him, and at last, opening a door, found Lord 
Clive with his throat cut. She fainted, and servants came. Patty 
Ducarrel got some of the blood on her hands, and licked it off. 
After the event, Mrs. Strachey remembered having seen Lord Clive, 
when at her house some days before, take up a penknife from the 
inkstand, feel its edge,and then lay it down again.’ We have a 
story (probably derived from my mother) that my father had a 
red mark on his forehead—which I do not recollect—and that 
his mother explained it by saying: ‘‘ Just before he was born, 
I saw a man covered with blood.” I only remember my uncle 
saying to me: ‘ She was not fit to do much, as it was just before 
your father's birth " ; or words to that effect.—Epwarp STRACHEY.’ 

The second account is evidently from the Miss Ducarrel mentioned 
by Lady Strachey, whose family were on intimate terms with 
that of Clive. It is given by Colonel Malleson, on the authority 
of Lord Stanhope, who says that it was told to him by the Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards the first Marquis of Lansdowne, to the 

rson from whom he (Lord Stanhope) received it. This is 
substantially the same account as that given by Mr. Gleig, who 
no doubt derived it from Miss Ducarrel’s representatives, or from 
Lord Stanhope. When Mr. Gleig was asked, a year or two before 
his death, where he got it from, he replied that he did not remember, 
but supposed it was from the papers of Lord Powis. But_this 
must have been a mistake, as he says in his Preface that Lord 
Powis did not give him access to the family papers. The third 
account is that in the last volume of Vhe Life of Clive, by 
Caraccioli, which bears no date, but which was, we believe, published 
a few years after Clive's death. This account, which is much mere 
in detail than that of Lady Strachey, bears very strong evidence 
of having been obtained by Caraccioli from Lord Clive's valet. 


We may also quote from the same source a passage dealing 
with the controversy as to the Treaty with Omichund, interest 
in which has been revived by Sir George Forrest's Life of Clive :— 

- Let us add a word on the deception practised upon 
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Omichund, which Clive boldly justified in all its details, but which 
__as we may see from what Colonel Malleson says of it—still lingers 
as the only serious charge against Clive in popular estimation. 
We have all first learnt the story from James Mill's History of 
India, and have felt all the sympathy and _ the indignation which 
he intended to awaken by the tale of the respectable Hindoo 
banker, struck down in a moment by a blow which reduced him 
at once to ruin and to idiocy, because he had demanded a reasonable 
compensation for the losses he had suffered in the taking of Calcutta, 
a blow from which we are left to believe that ho never recovered 
his reason. But Sir James Stephen and Sir John Strachey have 
shown us how James Mill habitually uses his great skill in vigorous 
and lucid narrative in order to disguise and distort facts, if he can 
so strike at the reputation of some eminent man; but the story 
of Omichund takes quite another aspect when we learn from Mr. 
Wilson, in a note to his edition of Mill's History, that Omichund's 
property chiefly consisted of houses in Caleutta which had not 
been destroyed ; that he had reccived compensation for his actual 
losses; and that only two months after his supposed fall into 
hopeless idiocy, Clive wrote to the Committee to recommend him 
for employment. To which Colonel Malleson adds, that ‘he 
returned to business in Calcutta and prospered till his death.’ 
He, indeed, implies a doubt whether there was even a temporary 
alienation of Omichund’s reason ; and it has even been suggested 
that the whole story may have beon only an ordinary Oriental 
way of saying that he was greatly confounded when ho learned 
the decaption which had been practised on him. But we must 
say that Orme seems to imply that Omichund’s mind was 
permanently weakened by the shock. But, bo this as it may, 
it is time that, in Carlyle’s phrase, we left off shrieking, and began 
to consider... . In war, fraud is no more dishonourable than 
killing is murder. The Duke of Wellington might have thought 
the sham treaty a needless finesse ; but he would have hanged 
the Hindoo banker without scruple on the morrow of Plassey. 
He certainly would not have paid him the quarter-of-a-million 
sterling which was his price, as Colonel Malleson thinks Clive 
should have done.” 





THE MAROCAINS. 
\HE ways of Governments are past finding out. They are 
an eternal riddle. Perhaps Eastern Governments, less 
full of good intentions, are the easiest to understand : those Govern- 
ments where Sultans cut off heads rather indiscriminately. There, 
anyhow, you know the Sultan isn’t pleased. 

The Directrice of the Ambulance de |’Armée, situated in her 
own Chateau, received an order from the Grand Q.G. (General 
Headquarters) saying that the next convoy of wounded Marocains 
(native levies from North Africa, French Army) sent to her hospital 
were to be placed in a ward apart. Only doctors and infirmiers 
(orderlies) were to attend to them. All women wore to be excluded. 
The Marocains, having strict views on such subjects, all was to be 
done in order to avoid crumpling their convictions, or disturbing 
their native customs. The Directrice answered this missive with 
dignity and decision, saying that she desply regretted having 
no separate ward in which she could isolate wounded Marocains, 
according to the honoured instructions of the Grand Q.G. That, 
therefore, she respectfully pointed out, it would ke better to send 
wounded Marocains to ambulances more happily situated. By 
return of post, one may say, arrived a large convoy of wounded 
Marocains, There was consternation amongst the Directrice, 
surgeons, Matron, and nurses. How was the new order to be 
obeyed? The Directrice rose to the occasion. The big ward, 
formerly a ballroom, had one end that appeared to be a little 
separated from the other end by two buttresses opposite one another, 
These supported a huge cross-beam in the ceiling. ‘“ We will put 
all the Marocains together in this end,” proclaimed the Directrice. 
“Thus shall they be separated from the French at the other end, 
and only doctors and orderlies shall attend to them.” 

I was walking across the courtyard when Guillaume the orderly 
overtook me, hurrying and panting. ‘ Madame, the Government 
have reason. The Marocain in the bed in the corner near the 
buttress opposite the window is a savage, a pig. He has been using 
the most appalling language. Happily no one understands him 
but I! I have lived in their countries, and I understand the 
Ways of those savages. You must say no word to such a savage, 
oreven look at him. Me, I warn you. The Marocain opposite him, 
in the bed next the window, he is civilized; he does understand 
some little French.” Now I knew that Guillaume spoke the truth, 
for he had all the appearance of one having many relations in those 
countries of which he spoke, but I concealed these thoughts from 
him, I answered: “ Guillaume, I perceive that you are a man of 
wisdom, and I greatly thank you for your warning. But consider 
the savage in the corner. Is it not what one may say, for him, 
an experience a little bizarre to find himself in the ward of a hospital, 
li ing as he always has on the borders of the desert? Speak to the 
Civilized one, who speaks French, the one in the corner next the 
window. Tell him to explain to the savage opposite that he has no 
_— for excitement or alarm, but that he must no more utter his 
Sentiments out loud. He must refrain, and keep them to himself, as 
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such things do not do themselves in this country amongst the well 
educated. It is not the custom. Also that the women he sces before 
him are possessed of mysterious knowledge of healing wounds, ard 
such are to be treated with great veneration. It is the custom.” 

Every one did their best to carry out the order of the Grand 
Q.G. Some days later, passing through the ward, I saw a nutse 
feeding a Marocain, and I said to her: “ Sister, is this all right ?” 
and she answerrd: “Oh, they simply bate it if we don’t. They 
say they are not being treated like the French.” ‘Umph,” 
I muttered, “ well, I don’t exactly understand how you can ask 
any one to come and fight in a common cause and then not 
treat them to a certain extent as one of yourselves.” I turned 
round and observed a convalescent Marocain holding both the head 
and basin of another Marocain who was passing through a moment 
of anguish. This is not a native custom, but the two were doing 
their best to copy the customs of the French. 

Amongst my duties was that of distributing daily papers and 
books to the wounded. Going my rounds one day, I passed the 
civilized Marocain who spoke French, who was in his bed near the 
window. He smiled the simple smile of the Son of the Desert, and 
said to me “ Kam Franceess.” I paused and thought. He means 
‘Comme frangais”’ (“‘ Like the French”’). So I gave him a daily 
paper. After that I always gave the Marocains papers, illustrated 
and unillustrated. They mostly held them upside down, but ne 
matter, were they not being gloriously like the French ? 

Mohammed-ben-Ali, by name, showed me his medals and his 
citation, which he unrolled for me to read. He too spoke frag- 
mentary French. He endeavoured to explain that might not all 
these achievements obtain permission for him to spend some leave 
in his native land? Could I, or any one, grant it to him? I explained 
that he must write a letter to his depot. A plump orderly, who in 
civil life was a kind and charitable Abbé, offered his services as 
letter-writer, at Mohammed-ben-Ali’s dictation. Mohammed-ben- 
Ali, as a beginning to his letter, dictated the flourishes of advanced 
penmanship. The charitable Abbé sat opposite to Mohammed-ben- 
Ali and wrote a beautiful and flourishing letter, setting forth tho 
brave deeds of Mohammed, and his request to spend his leave 
in his native land, and Mohammed-ben-Ali signed it in his own hand. 
Whether or not Mohammed obtained his leave eventually, [ cannot 
say. Mohammed and his cqm@gades had faced and slain the Infidet 
with the courage of Hens. Caution is exercised in granting home 
leave, history relating that others as brave, when granted leavo to 
go to their native land, found the exigencies of private affairs more 
urgent than the Jehad. Time being made for slaves, they hurried 
not to return from their leave. It was even whispered that they 
sometimes disappeared in the rocky fastnesses of the wilds. 

It was New Year's Day, and as in all France, every one goes round 
to every one else, shaking hands and wishing one another Bonne 
Année. So I too observed the custom of the country. I went round 
and shook hands with every one. I did not even omit that of the 
savage, who was still in his corner. 

It was a morning of evacuation, cold and chilly. On such mornings 
tho Directrice ordered me to distribute mufflers, caps, or mittens. 
The to-be-evacuateds were in uniform, busy saying good-bye 
to their wounded comrades in bed. There was the usual turmoil, 
where many pass to and fro, and get in each other's way. Amongs! 
these was a Marocain in his khaki uniform and red-topped fez. 
To him I gave a blue muffler, but it did not seem to please him. He 
looked longingly at a khaki muffler with an end formed like a cap, 
and he pointed to it; but this I refused to give him, having mentally 
reserved it for an ex-fiacre-driver who had been amputated at tho 
thigh. I had emptied my basket, when I saw my Marocain still 
looking disconsolately at his blue muffler, and this time he held it up 
to me saying “ I’ranceess,” meaning “for the French.” At last 
I understood ; he is a child of taste, he abhors a mufiler the colour 
of which swears with his uniform, and he greatly desires the khaki 
one I have given to the amputated of the thigh, the ex-fiacre-driver. 
I returned to the ex-fiacre-driver, and asked him if he would ex- 
change, but he clung to his khaki muffler, as he had clung for long 
years, on his box, to things both real and imaginary. I thought to 
myself: “ Now I have sown the seeds of great discord, for these 
two will surely both be leaving in the same motor-ambulance. Th> 
Marocain mislikes his blue muffler, and he wants that of the ex- 
fiacre-driver. What dark schemes may not be hatching in the brain 
of the son of the wilderness!”’ Luckily there is yet another muffler 
left, one of superlative value ; it is that knitted by the Directric> 
herself of real camel-hair, knitted in the moments of her well-earned 
rest in her boudoir, surrounded by her Pekinese. | got this muiiler. 
I spread it before the ex-fiacre-driver, saying: ‘* You sha:l have this 
one in exchange ; see, it will well envelop you when you sit on yout 
box again ; wearing this you shall never have the cold nose.” The ex- 
Jjiacre-dviver willed well. ‘ Guillaume,” said 1, “ explain to this 
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Marocain, this child, that here is the muffler of his desire ; it shal] 
keep him warm on his journey to his depot.” 

The Marocains climbed into the motor-ambulance. In one con- 
veyance were two stretchers, one with M. de G. and one containing 
the ex-fiacre-driver. I pulled the blankets round the toes of M. de G. 
and fastened them up with safety-pins as one would do a parcel. He 
kissed my hand as he said good-bye, hoping that we might meet 
at his mother’s house in Paris. The ex-fiacre-driver, amputated of 
the thigh, was in a stretcher below, and we all shook him by the hand, 
and said we hoped that when we hailed a fiacre we should find him to 
be the driver. We shook all the Marocains warmly by the hand, and 
wished them good luck. Doctors, Matron, nurses, and orderlies 
waved good-bye. The motor-ambulances rolled out, hooting 
through the gates, the passengers waving handkerchiefs of all hues 
and colours, the Marocains as the others, for were they not being 
like the Brave Sons of France ? Mary SWETTENHAM: 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—With regard to the correspondence which has recently 
appeared in the Spectator on the subject of the reorganization 
ef the Voluntary Aid Detachment Service on paid lines, I. think 
your readers may be interested to know that at a meeting of the 
Voluntary Aid Advisory Committee of the British Red Cross 
Society (which consists of representatives from every county in 
England and Wales) the matter was fully discussed and the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

“That the members of this Committee, having received the 
recommendations from the Surrey Branch of the British Red 
Cross Society, regret that such were circulated contrary to the 
custom of the Society; and, having considered the same, dis- 
approve them.” 

I ai, Sir, &ce., ARTHUR STANLEY, 


Chairman, Voluntary Aid Advisory Committee 
- British Red Cross Society. 
83 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Eprron oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—]f such a scheme as that suggested in your article could 
be enforced it would naturally appeal to all reasonable nations, 
but I am at a loss to see what could prevent a nation, such as the 
German, breaking the agreement without the twelve months’ 
netice, as soon as it had made itself sufficiently prepared and self- 
contained for, say, a two years’ war. Germany broke her solemn 
agreement with respect to Belgium because it suited her purpose, 
and came very near to the mastery of Europe in the first twelve 
months of the war. The sense of security produced by a League of 
Nations would be her opportunity. In Clause 5 of your suggested 
Constitution of the League, if a member received advice of a 
resolution being formed by a nation to invade that member’s 
country, it, inferentially, could declare war without the consent 
of the League, and there is nothing to prevent Germany trumping 
up a charge of intended invasion, as she did with reference to 
French aviators at the begirning of this war. If a _ strong- 
prepared nation were outlawed, it would not be prevented from 
overrunning a continent before the economic effect of the out- 
lawry took effect. It would also prevent the nationals of the League 
from returning to their own countries as mentioned in Clause 17, 
whether the League willed it or not. I quite understand that the 
suggestions are a rough outline, but I cannot see how a great 
nation, if determined to use force, can be prevented by outlawry. 
The mischief would be done before it could have an effect.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Crartes M. WotstennouMe. 
Abbotsford, Park Road South, Birkenhead. 


[There is really no device that will prevent a nation intent on 
wickedness from being wicked. We never pretended that there 
could be such a thing. Our object was to embody the restraining 
influence of a League, for what it is worth, in the least compli- 
cated and most practical form.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Given goodwill and good faith all round, the “ League ” 
woukl seem almost unnecessary, and without them unworkable. 
Should the process of recovery from Prussianism run to about 
the length of time during which that disease has been developing 


and flourishing, Prussia might be expected to have morally quali- | 


fied for membership in time to celebrate by her admission to the 
League the quincentenary of the declaration of peace. The rest of 
Germany having caught, or rather been inoculated with, the 
infection at a later date, may have recovered in time for a jubilee 
of the same event. If so, the League would virtually be an Anti- 





a 

German League for the next fifty years, and an Anti-Prusgsia 

League for the residue of the longer term.—I am, Sir, &e., . 
Sceptic, 





THE “ MONTFORD” REPORT IN THE LORDs. 
(To tHe Epiror or rHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Please pardon me for the heading I have chosen. The word 
“ Montford ” facilitates reference and economizes space, while it 
is supported by the well-established precedent of the Bakerlop 
tube. 

The House of Lords as a deliberative assembly has one redeeming 
quality—it never gets excited. If it is given to political excitement 
at all I imagine that it will require some greater stimulant than 
the Montford Report to disturb its ordinary serenity. I listened to 
the Indian debate’ on Wednesday and Thursday of last week fro, 
the gallery of the House of Lords with great interest, because the 
future of my country was the subject of debate. To my mind, 
the outstanding feature of the debate was the great speech of Lord 
Selborne. His Lordship has fully realized the gravity of the Indiay 
situation, and his warning that the greatest danger that the 
Government had to guard against was that “a scheme should be 
brought in and fail” was not uttered a moment too soon, 

“Every day that passed,” said Lord Selborne, “ without the 
Government expressing their opinion would make it more diffieuit 
for them to vary the scheme if they should feel it necessary.” 
That is perfectly true; but is it not the very thing that the 
framers of the Report want ? Already it is coming to that, for 
Lord Curzon, in the course of his speech in the debate, asked: 
“Supposing the Committee [the joint Committee of the two 
Houses] reject the scheme, are the Government to wipe off the slate 
altogether the scheme of their Secretary of State and accept that 
of the Committee ?” My fear is that the Montford scheme will, 
without careful scrutiny, become the Government scheme and be 
embodied in a Bill. Once a Government Bill is introduced inty 
Parliament it becomes exceedingly difficult to oppose it under the 
system of Parliamentary government obtaining in this country, 
It is especially so when the Bill relates to India, for India has no 
representatives in Parliament, and the tendency of public men iy 
this country does not differ very much from that of the editor 
of a daily newspaper in this country who said to me the other 
day: “I have not the time nor space in my paper to devote to 
Indian questions.” I am not satisfied with the Montford Report, 
nor with the inquiry that preceded the publication of that Report. 
Let me point out one aspect of that inquiry here. In a signed 
article published in New India of July 9th last Mrs. Besant says :- 

“IT find myself unable to change the view I formed on an 

earlier draft, on which I had the honour, as had many others, 
of taking part in discussion months ago. The fact that I was 
among those admitted to some extent into confidence for the 
purposes of discussion has been charitably translated into my 
being bought over by the Government. ... The present scheme 
is on nearly all points the same in essence, though much more 
verbose, than the one I commented on, so I print my opinion 
as I then wrote it, save for the omission of a proposal that hes 
disappeared, and additional criticisms on a few points changed 
for the worse... .” 
Then follows the opinion of Mrs. Besant written on an earlier 
draft of the Montford Report. (The italics are mine.) On Octo- 
ber 15th when Lord Sydenham raised this question in the House 
of Lords, the Under-Secretary for India said that 

** He was uested by the Secretary for India to say that he 
did not sania Wee, Besant any opportunity of seeing the draft 
Report as suggested. Neither could he deduce, after reading the 
article in New India, that the statement was made by Mrs. 
Besant herself that she saw the draft form. The Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy took every opportunity to interview, in- 
formally and confidentially, all classes of the community in India, 
and in the course of these interviews they submitted proposals 
which would give effect to the announcement of August 20th. 
That, he understood, was the entire extent to which Mrs. Besant 
had aecess in regard to what was now embodied in the important 
Report of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. ‘The Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy had offered Mrs. Besant no privileged 
position beyond that which had been given to other representatives 
of Indian opinion.” 

The only conclusion that I can come to from these contradictory 
statements is that Mrs. Besant used her occultie powers to read 
the contents of the draft Report which was inside Mr. Montagu’s 
despatch-box. But the interesting question arises, on what date 
did the draft Report come into existence? Was there a draft in 
existence, containing “‘ nearly all points the same in essence” as 
the now famous Montford Report, at the time when the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy were touring India to collect materials 
for such a Report? Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford toured 
about India in November and December, 1917. They returned to 
Delhi early in January, 1918. A Conference of heads of Provincial 
Governments was held at Delhi about tha third week of January, 
1918. A draft of a Repert based on the results of these investiga- 
tions could not possibly come into existence before the last week 
of January, 1918. By that date the Viceroy and Secretary of State 
had, from all accounts, completed all interviews with represen- 
tatives of all shades of opinion in India. Mrs. Besant may have 
had an interview at Delhi when she went there with the Home 
Rule deputation in November, 1917, or she may have had an 
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> egies 
when the Secretary of State and the Viceroy came to 
Madras in the middle of December, 1917. Did she have another 
interview after the Report had materialized ? Or did Mr. Montagu 
start the inquiry with his conclusions already formed P These are 
interesting questions. But perhaps the non-publication of the 
Rowlatt Committee’s Report in this country is an even more 
interesting question. The Rowlatt Committee investigated into 
the workings of a conspiracy in which Indians and Germans were 
involved. The British public have a right to know the nature and 
extent of that conspiracy before they give their sanction to a 
scheme of political reform in India. The Montford Report dated 
April 92nd, 1918, was published here on July 5th, 1918, while the 
Rowlatt Committee’s Report dated April 15th, 1918, is not yet 
published. According to Lord Islington, this was due to a “ mis- 
understanding,” and according to Lord Crewe it was a “ blunder.” 
I know a better word than either of those, but I refrain from 
using it.—I am, Sir, &c., T. M. Nair. 

[We hope that this matter may be rapidly cleared up. We 
cannot describe the dismay which is aroused in us—and we are 
sure it will be shared by thousands who have watched Mrs. 
Besant’s career—at the very suspicion, or possibility, that Mrs. 
Besant should have been seriously called into consultation in this 
great affair of State.—Ep. Spectator.] 


jnterview 


CLIVE AND OMICHUND. 

[To THe EpiTror or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Vincent Smith’s strictures on your reviewer and the 
conduct of Clive with regard to the Omichund transaction seem to 
me to be not only eminently unfair but extraordinarily super- 
fcial. ‘The plainest laws of evidence are sacrificed in order to 
vilify the character of a great soldier and statesman who founded 
our Indian Empire. Mr. Vincent Smith makes the following 
assertion :— 

“The simple facts are well known, no trouble being needed to 
master them. Omichund demanded three millions of rupees, after- 
wards reduced to two millions, as the price of holding his tongue. 
The banker kept his word and held his tongue. Clive broke his 





Omichund of the agreed payment for a great service already 
rendered. Nobody’s life was then at stake, on June 30th, a week 
after Plassey. The sole motive of Clive’s crime was the saving of 
two millions of rupees.” 
This passage does not 
and its value may be estimated by 
Vincent Smith writes :— 


contain a single fact accurately stated, 
the following analysis. Mr. 


“QOmichund demanded three millions of rupees, 
reduced to two millions, as the price of holding his tongue.” 


Mr. Watts in his letter to Clive (May 14th, 1757) states that 


afterwards | able Omichund (whose infamous avarice stirs the wrath of your 





momentous matter—not a conclusion in the abstract, but a conclu- 
sion in the concrete. He had a choice of difficulties. If he rejected 
Omichund’s terms, Omichund threatened to reveal the whole con- 
spiracy to the Nawab. Watts and all the Europeans up the 
country would be murdered. But this would not be all. The 
Nawab, assisted by French troops, would attack and destroy the 
British settlements in Bengal. If Clive allowed himself to be 
blackmailed by Omichund, and complied with his terms, the Seths 
and Meer Jaffier, he had every reason to think, would, according 
to Watts’ letter, refuse to agree to the treaty, and the enterprise 
would have to be abandoned. The abandonment of the enterprise 
meant massacre and the destruction of the British settlements 
in Bengal. Clive had to resort to a device in order to avoid civil 
bloodshed, and to save a province from destruction.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Forrest. 
Iffley, Oxon, 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I should like to associate myself with Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
regret that the Spectator’s reviewer should defend without quali- 
fication Clive’s action in the case of Omichund. The tendency of 
late years has been for historical writers when dealing with our 
great Empire-builders to abandon in their favour all the ordinary 
criteria of ethical judgment. It is sometimes refreshing to turn 
from the sophistical arguments of the whitewashing school of 
Indian historians, who so immerse themselves in the documents 
they study that they lose all sense of perspective, to the pages 
of the great writer they are so fond of decrying. May I refer to 
these famous words of Lord Macaulay inspired with his own 
splendid sanity and insight? 

“The entire history of British India is an illustration of the 
great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy with perfidy, 
and that the most efficient weapon with which men can encounter 
falsehood is truth. ... English valour and English intelligence 
have done less to extend and preserve our Oriental empire than 
English veracity.”’ 
forget that the Omichund episode was 


Your reviewer seems to 


| only the culminating incident in a long course of action which 
word, and directed the commission of forgery in order to deprive | 


was questionable from the beginning. It was a great mistake 
altogether to enter into a dynastic plot with a usurper to overthrow 


| the Company’s own ally. It was deplorable that a man of Clive’s 


Omichund demanded more than three millions as the price of his | 


blackmail. Mr. Vincent Smith states that the reviewer 
“asserts further, without offering a particle of proof, that yielding 
to Omichund’s blackmail ‘ would certainly have involved the lives 
of the Englishmen in the hands of the Nabob.’ ” 

Ihe reviewer based his statement on substantial evidence 
duced in “ the Life ” which has lain in the Report from 
the Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons on 
April 13th, 1772. 

Mr. Vincent Smith “The banker kept his word and 
held his tongue.” ‘The hanker kept his tongue because he con- 
sidered the British had bound themselves to pay £200,000 as the 
price of his silence. The insatiate extortioner, however, obtained 
a handsome sum from the Nawab by divulging to him so much of 
the Alliance between the English and Meer Jaffier as might be 
confided to his ears without danger. 

Mr. Vincent Smith states :— 

“Clive broke his word, and directed the commission of forgery 
in order to deprive Omichund of the agreed payment for a great 
service already rendered.” 

At the meeting of the Select Committee, held on May 17th, 1757, 
the two Admirals (Pocock and Watson) being present, it was 

‘decided to deceive him [Omichund] by a double treaty.” Clive 
frankly informed the Parliamentary Committee that he himself 
formed the plan of the fictitious Treaty to which the Committee 
consented, though Admiral Watson objected to signing it. 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarks: “ Nobody’s life was then at stake, 
on June 30th, a week after Plassey.” This is a quibble. 
at stake when Omichund attempted to blackmail. 


repro- 
buried 


writes: 


Lives were 


The following is a malignant blunder :— 
“The sole motive of Clive’s crime was the saving of two millions 
of rupees,” 
Mr. Hill in his 
has shown that 
er Nei I “Ne io . ] A 
Neither he [Clive] nor the British 
benefit from the deception of Omitchund.” 
There is a want of accuracy 


exhaustive Introduction to Bengal in 1756-57 


received any pecuniary 


in the following statement :— 
“Sir George Forrest timorously refrains from expressing a 

definite opinion about his hero’s conduct, and contents himself 

with the observation that at the time everybody approved of the 

trick.” 

There is no timorous refraining from expressing a definite opinion 

1 my considered verdict :- 


“om: - 
Clive had to come to a conclusion at once on a complicated and 


natural frankness should be driven to write “ soothing letters ” to 
the ruler he had determined to ruin, while he professed to support 
him. It was a miserable error to enter into a private arrangement 
with Mir Jafar for large rewards to the Company’s servants, if 
for no other reason, because it probably suggested to the miser- 


reviewer) that he too might make some personal profit out of the 
crisis. It is really no good to say that men of that time could not 
be expected to understand the evils of such a course. Burgoyne 
laid it down in the House of Commons a few years later, and 
no one now would dream of disputing it, “ that it was impossible 
that civil or military servant in treating with a foreign 
prince or state could, while doing so, lawfully bargain for or 
acquire property for himself.” It is no good to talk airily of 
accident giving Clive so fortune. Clive stipulated for 
£28,000 for himself in the Treaty with Mir Jafar as a member of 
Committee, and received in all, partly by donations afterwards, 
£234,000. The most sinister thing is, as is clear to all who have 
read the documents, that Mir Jafar imagined that in paying these 
sums to individuals he was purchasing immunity from his obliga- 
tions to the Company stated in the public Treaty. Clive next, on 
his own admission, suggested to the Nawab (and a suggestion from 
him was equivalent to a command that he should be given a 
jaghire to support his title of Omrah. He thus acquired, acci 
dentally I suppose, another £80,000 per annum, and the fact tha 
this sum consisted of the quit rent paid to the Nawab by the Com- 
pany did not make the transaction any the more delicate. But 
no objection in being the landlord of the Company 
whose paid servant he was. It is misleading to say that Clive 
never made any secret about his gains. The private agreement 
was not divulged, and though Clive afterwards told the Company 
casually that the Nawab’s generosity “had made his fortune 
easy,” he gave no details at all of the huge sums paid to himself 
and his colleagues in the long despatch in which he reported the 
facts of the compensation given by Mir Jafar to the Company and 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. When Clive in his second Governor- 
ship arrived at Madras he found that the position in India was 
much better than was supposed at home, and he therefore wrote 
to his agents in London to invest all his available cash in East 
India Stock. But I shall be told that this use of 
official information by a servant of the Company for his own 
private gain was another “ accident.” Clive at any rate thought 
it expedient to transmit his instructions in cipher. Finally at 
the time he accepted the jaghire Clive knew perfectly well that 
the whole administration of the Nawab was crippled for the 
want of funds, and he was forced to admit before the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of 1772 that at the time he accepted this 
huge sum the troops of Mir Jafar were mutinous for lack of pay. 
and that the Nawab’s goods and furniture were publicly sold to 
pay the Company the sums due under the Treaty. 

That Clive was a very great man I would cordially agree. 
here unfortunately dealing almost entirely with the blemishes on 


any 


Vast a 


Clive saw 


suppose we 
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his character because your reviewer denies their existence. With 
his magnificent merits I am not concerned. But it is useless not to 
recognize the fact that there was a certain coarseness of fibre in 
his nature. As Elphinstone well said, he possessed “a high sense 
ef honour with little delicacy of sentiment.”” I believe the picture 
painted by Macaulay, so far from being a caricature, was a far 
truer portrait of this great, virile, courageous, splendid man, 
with his human failings, frank ambitions, and strong passions, 
than the whitewashed figure of propriety with all its most charac- 
teristic lineaments obliterated, in the existence of which your 
reviewer would have us believe.—I am, Sir, &., P. E. Roserts. 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 


[The “case for the prosecution” could not be better put 
than in this very striking and powerful letter by Mr. 
P. E. Reberts. We shall not go over old ground or 


attempt to open new by traversing his indictment or answering 
his arguments. We desire, however, to point out that he has mis- 
taken our attitude. We defended, and we still defend, Clive’s 
eonduct in regard to Omichund, but it was not our intention to 
describe Clive as a spotless hero. He lived in an age in which 
the worst men were hopelessly corrupt and the best men had a 
very different standard about money and public duty from 
that which we have carefully built up. Our point was the narrower 
one, that given the scheme for the overthrow of the Nabob, which 
had become necessary in order to protect Calcutta from a second 
destruction, Clive could net have acted otherwise than he did, 
unless he was willing to yield “ hands down” to a blackmailer. 
We print elsewhere an account of Clive’s death which appeared in 
the Spectator some twenty-five years ago, and was derived from a 
direct family tradition. The said article also included a general 
defence of Clive, which we reprint. We cannot publish any more 
letters for the present in regard to Clive.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BALFOUR ON EMPIRE FEDERATION. 

[To tHE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

fir,—The Federal form of government being much in men’s minds, 
may I with respect record my disagreement with a portion of Mr. 
Balfour's otherwise delightful speech, reperted in the papers of 
Thursday: week. Mr. Balfour said :— 

“As we all know, the various units of that great Republic 
fthe U.S.] are under a central Government at Washington, and 
they have a common Legislature, which can within certain limits 
ecntrol the destinies of the whole of that great continent. No such 
experiment is open to us. Simply for geographical reasons, or 
largely for geographical reasons, merely because Australia and 
New Zealand are at the Antipodes, it is clearly impossible that 
they should share the intimate day-to-day political life of a free 
people in the Northern Hemisphere while they are carrying on 
ftimilar work in the Southern. There cannot be precisely and 
exactly the same relations between Westminster and, let us say, 
Sydney or Wellington as there are between Washington and San 
Francisco. The dividing ocean flows between; time and 
distance settle these matters.’’ 


MR. 


} have no idea that events will ever induce Mr. Balfour to 
“think Federally ’’ whether as to a local or an Empire Federa- 
tion, and no one is better equipped to defend his philosophic objec- 
tions to the Federal State, but if he reflects he must admit that 
his argument as to “time and distance ” is clean statute barred. 
In 1849 the Congressman from California who had to come to 
Washington by first riding two thousand miles to railhead at 
Fort Leavenworth, or who sailed round the Horn in a wind- 
jammer, was surely farther from his Federal centre than the 
citizen of Sydney is to-day from Westminster. And as to “ oceans 
that flow between,” the Congressman who now journeys to 
Washington from Sitka, or from Honolulu, just loves the ocean 
fourth of his journey over delightful Pacific waters in a “ floating 
palace ’’; it is the thirty-five hundred land miles, perhaps in the 
torrid heat of an American summer, that daunt him. 

Enough to say whatever objections remain as to that system of 
Federal government invented by Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
and Roger Sherman, and which alone as I believe points the road 
to Peace on Earth, the prodigy of modern science has in our case 
elean ruled out that of distance and the ocean. We will yet build 
wisely and well on their foundations, even though, to the regret 
ef his best friends, that construction may have no help from Mr. 
Balfour.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN, 

Brede Place. 





THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 


{To vae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In thanking you heartily for your admirable article on 
“The Teaching Office of the Church” in your issue of 


October 19th, may I be allowed to add that churches sometimes 
teach as effectually through services as through sermons ? It is 
this fact which has led me, and probably others also, to support 
the Bishop of Manchester in his efforts to resist all changes in our 
Communion Service which would remove it farther from Refor- 
mation ideals and restore it to closer fellowship with mediaeval 
notions of the sacrifice of the Mass. Personally I should be little 
concerned about the precise position of the prayers in the Com- 
munion Service, which it is now proposed to put back to the place 
they occupied in the Prayer Book of 1549, if the change stood by 





itself, and were unconnected with a wider movement. But as 
things are, surely the whole Church is, or ought to be, deeply 
concerned about the purpose which may possibly be implicated jy 
this “ putting back.”” The Prayer Book of 1552 was a distinct 
advance on that of 1549 in its Scriptural allegiance to the meaning 
and methods of administration of the Lord’s Supper. Is it, or jg jt 
not, intended by the proposed transposition of these prayers t) 
reintroduce into the administration of the Lord’s Supper those 
mediaeval conceptions of sacrifice which are destructive o¢ 
Christian conceptions, and from which the Prayer Book of 155» 
is more free than that of 1519 ? The Church is entitled to a clea; 
answer on this plain question, for in the arrangements of thejy 
services priests may teach as powerfully as prophets teach hy 
their voices. While, therefore, I am thankful for the Report of 
the Archbishops’ Committee and for your illuminating article oy 
its significance and value, I am persuaded that no reformation 
of the prophetic ministry can be effectively spiritual which is not 
accompanied by increasingly spiritual, as distinguished frog 
mediaeval and non-spiritual, conceptions of the Christian priest. 
hood and Sacraments.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Carutos, 
Rose Castle, Carlisle. 





THE LATE MR. JUSTICE NEVILLE. 
{To tne Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Six,—Many of those who knew and admired Mr. Justice Neville 
during his long association with the Courts of Law, first as the 
fair and skilful advocate, who understood how to deak with 
witnesses at a time when such skill was not common on the 
Chancery side, and then as the clear-headed, industrious, and 
pre-eminently human Judge, may have been unaware of the value 
and extent of his work in another sphere, that of social service, 
Yet those who knew him best must feel that no record of his life 
can be complete which does not dwell specially on the fact that 
in spite of the absorbing nature of his professional work he touk 
a Jeading part from the first in the movement for town planning, 
for securing healthier homes and better conditions of life for 
those who were engaged in industries. An address which he gave 
in Manchester on the invitation of the University fourteen years 
ago is a most valuable contribution to the study of the subject, 
showing how keenly he felt the evils of existing conditions, and 
how carefully he had thought out the methods for improving them. 
It is an admirable statement of the case for a movement to 
which he devoted years of self-sacriticing labour, giving it the 
henefit of his wise guidance and energetic support. He was con- 
vineed hy the evidence before him that “ whatever other causes 
may be at work, the principal cause of physical deterioration is 
the congestion of population in our great towns.” He worked 
with his whole heart to combat the evil he saw so clearly, devoting 
time and money and thought to the scheme by which he believed 
a remedy could be found. Now more than ever we shall need such 
a combination of absolute sincerity and of knowledge and practical 
common-sense, with intense earnestness guiding and inspiring 
action, as was seen in Sir Ralph Neville’s work in connexion with 
the Garden City. He was a pioneer in that movement. Would it 
not now be a most appropriate thing to place at Letchworth some 
special memorial of him, inscribed perhaps with his own words: 
*“** We have to find the right conditions of social life and establish 
them.’ Circumspice"*?7—I am, Sir, &e., ArreD HopxInsoy. 





THE INADEQUACY OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
{To tHe Epriror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,--The letter signed ‘‘ Major-General’s Wife” on this subject 
does an injustice to the writer of the original letter who signed 
herself “ Fiat Justitia.””. I happen to be able to corroborate the 
facts stated by “ Fiat Justitia.” She was, of course, referring to 
pre-war pensions. Her husband retired as a Major-General in 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry. Although he had rendere! 
notable service in the Army, he was never wounded and saw no 
active service. Besides the pension of £120 from the Government, 
the widow gets between £90 and £100 from a benevolent fund of 
the R.M.L.I. But this fund is subscribed to by the officers an! 
owes nothing to the Government.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 





SOME METAPHYSICAL LIMERICKS. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Shakespears has a ‘‘ metaphysical Limerick,” but it is in 
prose. Had it been in rhyme the 

“Old man of Cadiz, 
Who asserted, ‘ Life is what it is,’ ” 
would have owed an apology not only to Shakespeare himself but 
to the ‘‘Old Hermit of Prague ” for taking the words out of their 
mouth. Vide Twelfth Night, Act IV., Se. Toby to 
Olivia’s Fool, “‘dissembling”’ as Sir Topas the Curate :— 


ii.—Sir 


“Sir To: Jove bless thee, master parson. 

Clown: Bones dies, Sir Toby, tor as the old hermit of Prague, 
that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King 
Gorboduc, ‘ That that is, is’; so 1, being master parson, am master 
parson; for what is that but that ? and is but is ? ” 

—I am, Sir, &e., M. L. Morpavnt. 

Walton Hall, Warwick. 

[So also in effect Butler: ‘Things are what they are, and the 
consequences will be what they will be,” &.—Epb. Speclator.] 
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‘[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spzcrator.’’] 


Sin,-I can supply you with another Limerick current in Oxford 
5 , eae : : : 
some years ago, authorship attributed, I believe, to Ronald Knox: 
“There was a young man who said, God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
That that sycamore tree 
Continues to be 
When there’s no one about in the qnad”’— 


a delightful dig at the idealists.—I am, Sir, &ec., H. 





{To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sig,—‘ Democritus Min.” quoted the admirable theological 
J.imerick attributed to the author of A Spiritual 1eneid:— 
“There was a young man who said ‘ Damn! 
It grieves me to think that I am 
Predestined to move 
In a circumscribed groove, 
In fact—not a “Bus but a Tram.’’ 


Probably he has not heard of the sequel to this Limerick, which 
may possibly be attributed to the same author :— 
“ But then he went on to say ‘ Hell! 
It is really much harder to tell 
If the driver’s some odd 
Super-sensual god 
Or just a molecular cell.” 
-I am, Sir, &c., A. 





“GAIT, LAUGHTER, AND APPAREL.” 

{To THe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectatror.’’] 
Sir,—I notice that the writer of “ Gait, Laughter, and Apparel ”’ 
attributes the saying on which he bases his article to Peacham, 
the Cavalier Schoolmaster, apparently not knowing that it was 
borrowed by the author of The Compleat Gentleman from the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus. The words in Ecclesiasticus are: “ A man’s 
attire, excessive laughter, and gait show what he is.” These 
things are considered as the outward and visible marks of 
character, not of social status, though of course the writer of the 
article in the Spectator was quite justified in applying the tests 
in any manner he pleased. How little are the beauties of that 
Apocryphal Book of LEcciesiasticus known and appreciated! 
Much of its imagery is extraordinarily fine. Take, for instance, 
this passage :— 

“He was as the morning Star in the midst of a Cloud and as 
the Moon at the full; as the Sun shining upon the Temple of 
the Most High and as the Rainbow giving light in the bright 
Clouds.” 

Was there ever a more perfect epitaph ?—I am, Sir, &c., D. 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR SOLDIERS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Siz,—I venture to say that the need for warm garments for our 
men at the front and in hospitals is one that must appeal to 
every loyal woman in this country. Ina letter that I have 
received from Sir Edward Ward he says: “ I can assure you that 
any help you can give us in providing additional comforts I shal! 


greatly appreciate, as the demand is exceedingly heavy.” Will 


every loyal woman who reads this letter send me a donation in 





money, or a promise of a pair of socks, a shirt, a pair of bed- 
socks, or a bed-jacket, handkerchiefs, towels, &c., and I will for- 
ward all to headquarters and acknowledge her gifts? I have, I beg 
to say, a large number of promises by skilful helpers. Some 
heads of High Schools, Church and Board Schools, and schocls of 
all denominations, and many groups of patriotic women in Guilds 
and elsewhere. Help in this manner I believe to be urgently 
needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carnerine Mitnes Gaskzeit, Lady of Justice. 
Thornes House, Wakefield. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe *‘ Spzctator."’] 
Sik,—A misprint in my letter which you kindly published last 
Saturday has considerably weakened the argument; for “ thirty- 
eight” read “ fifty-eight.” The actual figures are: Madras, 
Punjab, and Burma—population, 73 millions; contribution from 
provincial revenues for central purposes, 735 lacs of rupees. 
Bengal and Bihar—population, 80 millions; contribution, 108 lacs, 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. Cuansina. 
62 Fellows Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a psexdonym, or ara marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 
ee 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE (COLDSTREAM GUARDS), KILLED 
IN ACTION SEPTEMBER 27ru. 
Caprain or His “ Tutor,” 1916. 
Brave oarsman, of the gracious silence, loved 
By all, my captain, once I did you wrong, 
Deabting your leading. Smilingly you proved 
Most gentle is most strong. 


You came to us from France, and overwise 
I knew the brand of war must leave a trace; 

But childhood’s innocence was in your eyes, 
God’s peace was on your face. 

And you, and all the best are dead, and this 
Abides a riddle baffling human wit, 

And Shakespeare has no word beyond “ It is; 
And my heart breaks at it.” 


Yet this a child may know, The Shadow hides 
Life in the Presence, or the dreamless bed : 
And still for all who mourn Love’s word abides, 
** They shall be comforted.” 
Erox. 








BOOKS. 


THE OLDEST STORY OF THE FLOOD.* 
A FEw little clay tablets, stamped with wedge-like characters, which 
wero found by American scholars some time betore the war on ths 
site of Nippur in the Babylonian swamps, have been made by 
Professor King the theme of a very remarkable and fascinating 
book. British armies hold Egypt and Babylon and their common 
meeting-ground in Syria, but Professor King takes us far away 
from the war and from modern Europe into the spacious times of 
the Sumerians, a non-Semitic people who ruled in Mesopotamia 
over four thousand years ago. He is concerned especially with 
the Sumerian story of the Creation and the Flood, preserved on one 
of these little tablets, which has been published for the first time 
since the war began, The Sumerians have disappeared. 
migrants from Arabia settled among them, and, after absorbing 
their religion, their writing, and their institutions, took complete 
possession of their State and founded the Babylonian Empire. But 
the influence of the long-forgotten people still persists, not merely 
in a familiar usage like our twenty-four-hour day, which Greecs 
borrowed from Babylon and Babylon from Sumer, but also in the 
stories of Genesis which we all know by heart. It has long been 
known that the Babylonian stories of the Flood, first discovered by 
Mr. George Smith in 1872 on tablets from the Royal library at 
Nineveh, are closely parallel to the Hebrew traditions, and it has 
been supposed that the two sets of stories were derived from a 
common Semitic original. The general effect of the new find 
discussed by Professor King is to show that the original was 
Sumerian and not Semitic, and that the Hebrews derived their tradi 
tions from Babylon, directly or indirectly, at various times. The 
Babylonian priests preserved and studied the Sumerian religious 
documents, very much as English Christians preserve and study 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts, and thus this Sumerian account of 
the Creation and the Flood, inscribed in or about 2100 s.c., long 
after Sumerian had become a dead language, is still extant in the 
Philadelphia Museum. The tablet relates how the gods created 
men to “lay the brick of our houses in a clean spot,’ how they 
founded five cities—of which Eridu in Southern Babylonia was 
the first—how the gods in council decided regretfully to destroy 
mankind by a deluge, and the god Enki on his own account devised 
a plan for saving the devout Ziusudu, King and priest, whom ho 
warned in a dream. The passage descriptive of the building of the 
boat is lost, but the tablet continues :— 
‘* All the mighty wind-storms together blew, 
The flood . . . raged. 
When for seven days, for seven nights, 
The flood had overwhelmed the land, 
When the wind-storm had driven the great boat over the 
mighty waters, 
The Sun-god came forth, shedding light over heaven and earth, 
Ziusudu opened the opening of the great boat ; 
The light of the hero, the Sun-god, (he) causes to enter into 
the interior (?) of the great boat. 
Ziusudu, the king, 
Bows himself down before the Sun-god ; 
The king sacrifices an ox, a sheep he slaughters (?).”’ 





Semitic 


The tablet ends with the conferment of immortality on Ziuscedu— 
whose piety resembles that of Noah, whereas the Babylonian hero 
of the Deluge, Ut-napishtim, was not specially devout—and with a 
magic formula presumably intended for use in similar floods, 
It is evident, when once Professor King has pointed it out, that 
* Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition By Leonard W, 


King. The Schweich Lectures for 1916, Londoa; H, Milford, for the Bribieh 
Academy, (33, net.] 
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the tradition of a destructive flood cannot have arisen in the valley 
of the placid Nile or in the ill-watered hills and vales of Palestine so 
easily as in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which, 
when swelled by the melting snows of the Armenian and the Taurus 
mountains, become furious torrents. The seven days’ storm of the 
Sumerian story would be more than enough to bring disaster, though 
the Hebrew narrator, living in a rainless country, speaks of forty 
days’ rain. Our troops during the operations for the relief of Kut 
were hampered more than once by the sudden rise of the Tigris, 
which flooded their trenches, That river, even more than the 
Euphrates, has always been a curse as well as a blessing to the 
dwellers on its banks. A warm spring after a severe winter in the 
hills brings down such a volume of water, heavily charged with 
silt, that the Tigris is apt to overflow and flood the neighbouring 
plains for hundreds of square miles. The Euphrates, which has a 
far longer course before approaching through the desert to Meso- 
potamia, seems to have been kept under control by the Baby- 
lonians, but the Tigris was untamable, despite the elaborate system 
of canals which the ancients constructed, It is related, for example, 
that in the year 629 bothrivers burst theirbanks and did immense 
damage. The Sacsanian King Parwiz, acting on the principle of 
George II.’s Ministers in the case of Admiral Byng, crucified forty 
canal-workers at one breach in the embankment—‘ to encourage 
the others ’’—but failed to stay the floods. The Moslem and 
Mongol invasions, together with four centuries of Turkish neglect, 
reduced Mesopotamia to poverty, as the rivers, no longer controlled, 
ran to waste in the desert and formed the huge swamps amid which 
must be sought the ruins of the Sumerian cities, It is natural 
that in such a country stories of a great flood should grow up at 
a very early date, since every one was familiar with the vagaries of 
the rivers and with the harm that they might do to life and property. 
Professor King points out that the square boat described in the 
Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh as the refuge of the hero corresponds 
in its proportions to the “ kuffah,” or coracle of wickerwork coated 
with bitumen, which is in constant use to-day on the Lower Tigris 
and Euphrates, and which, like Ut-napishtim’s boat, is guided in 
the current by a single steersman with a paddle. The vast super- 
structure of the boat is a later accretion to the story, no doubt, 
but the modern “ kuffah,”’ according to the author, is often large 
enough to carry five or six horses and a dozen men. Our Army 
Service Corps in Mesopotamia doubtless has a “‘ kuffah ’’ flotilla, 
to say nothing of the very different “ beleds,”’ or skin-covered rafts, 
which are used on the Tigris between Baghdad and Mocul, 

There is all the difference in the world between the polytheism of 
Sumer or Babylon and the noble monotheism of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Jews adapted 
the Genesis story—or stories—of the beginnings of the world from 
the Babylonians, who in turn had taken them from the Sumerians. 
Abraham, coming from Ur of the Chaldees into Syria, may have 
handed down these traditions to his people. At any rate, the 
Jews, from their arrival in Palestine, were in close touch with 
Babylon and Assyria. The Babylonian language was used for 
commerce in Syria, and, as the Tell-el-Amarna tablets show, it was 
taught in Egyptian schools, The Kings of Israel fought against 
Assyria, and the Kings of Judah sought Assyrian protection, until in 
586 the Jews were carried away captive to Babylon. They had 
had, therefore, abundant opportunity of learning about the Baby- 
lenian traditions, Ezekiel, who lived “ among the captives by the 
river Chebar,’”” now the Kabaru Canal close to Nippur, testifies by 
his reference to Noah that the story of the Flood,as we have it in 
Genesis, was well known to the Jews of his day. Professor King 
reminds us that the Jews had no hesitation in contracting artistic 
loans with their neighbours ; Hiram of Tyre sent his Phoenician 
craftsmen, steeped in the Egyptian style, to work in Solomon's 
Temple. The Jews may well have borrowed also from their neigh- 
bours’ literature, though the prophets saved them from adopting 
definitely their neighbours’ polytheism, As between these two 
mighty neighbours, Egypt, which was not Semitic and had an 
African substratum in its religion, must have attracted the Jews 
far less than great Babylon, with its Semitic people and its very 
ancient and complex theology. But the Jews withstood the tempta- 
tion, and they have their reward. While Eridu and Nippur, 
Babylon and Nineveh, are shapeless mounds, and the peoples who 
inhabited them have long since vanished, the Jewish race and 
religion are potent still. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Mrs. Humpnry Warp does well to call her book A Writer's 
Recollections, for not only was the literary instinct early developed 
in her, but she has counted among her intimate friends an unusually 
large proportion of men and women of letters. But if the literary 
flavour predominates, this is very far from being a chronicle of 
the inkpot. Sir Edward Cook in his essay on the Art of Biography 
has insisted on the value of those touches which reveal the humanity 


pe 4. ih Recollections, By Mrs. Humphry Ward, London: Collins, 
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of greatness, and reminded us that some of tho very lest 
subjects for biography are to be found outside the ranks of ies 
who have achieved success or greatness. Both points find illustra. 
tion in these reminiscences, and the things that stick in one’s 
memory are not so much the expected but the unexpected qualities 
—the simplicity and emotion of Matthew Arnold underneath his 
skin-deep worldliness, Mark Pattison’s reverence for Newman, the 
inconsistencies of Walter Pater, M. Taine’s conscientious efforts 
to sample British cookery, M. Jusserand’s resolve to master lawn 
tennis and Signor Lanciani’s enthusiasm for golf, Dean Stanley's 
interest in deaths and dates (though as we know he was no arith. 
metician), and the picture of Henry James translating McAndrew’; 
Hymn into French for M. Bourget or instructions to a refras. 
tory Neapolitan cook to make “a really nice pudding” jnto 
idiomatic Italian. And on the other hand the portraits which 
emerge with most vividness are those of the minor characters 
minor at least in the qualities which make for resonance 
in the world: Mrs. Arnold, the Doctor’s wife, who inspired 
all her children with passionate reverence by her goodness an 
serene wisdom; Thomas Arnold, Mrs. Ward’s father, dreamer 
and democrat, Stanley’s dearest pupil, the original of Philip in the 
“ Bothie ” of his friend Clough, recoiling from the speculative 
Liberalism of his earlier days, learned, lovable, but ineffectual. 
William Delafield Arnold, who crowned an isolated and rebellious 
youth by his splendid work in the Punjab, finding happiness gnq 
opportunity in married life, publie service, and literature, who, 
in the words of Meredith Townsend, “‘ moulded the education of g 
great province and won the enduring love of all with whom he 
ever came in contact,” and has been immortalized in the noble 
elegiac stanzas of ‘“‘ A Southern Night ’’ by his brother Matthey. 
There are many other portraits of friends and relations, for the 
solidarity of the Amold clan is on a par with its talents, but perhaps 
none more striking than the affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Laura Tennant (Alfred Lyttelton’s first wife), a rare and radiant 
figure, compact of fire and grace, who died young but “ left an 
enduring mark in the minds of many who have since governed or 
guided England, and was mourned also by stores of humble folk, 
and by disagreeable folk whom only she befriended ’’—a notable 
and enviable epitaph. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's record begins with the return of the 
exiles from Tasmania, where she was born, and a charming pictur 
of her second home, Fox How, where the great Doctor's last surviving 
child, Miss Frances Arnold, still lives. Drawing upon unpublished 
letters and her own recollections, Mrs. Ward gives us a delightful 
picture of the family and friends of Fox How. Wordsworth was 
dead, but she knew Mrs. Wordsworth, went for walks with her 
father and Clough, and attended Miss Clough’s school at Ambleside, 
A “ bookish and self-conscious child,” she had no regular education 
until her father, after teaching for a while at the Oratory School 
in Birmingham, seceded from the Reman Catholic Church (whieh 
he rejoined eleven years later) and migrated to Oxford in 1865. 
Even then her education was rather the result of contact with 
inspiring personalities than of any systematic or controlled course 
of study. She had to relearn most of what she knew; the only strict 
discipline she ever had was in mastering the Spanish language and 
early history ; she contraststhe favourable conditions of the higher 
education of girls to-day with those prevailing in the ‘sixties. 
But she was singularly fortunate in attracting the sympathetic 
attention of the intellectual leaders of Oxford. Coxe of the Bodleian 
made her free of the ‘‘ Spanish room’; she owed a great cal to 
the friendly but strenuous counsels of Jowett and the dry light 
of Mark Pattison, but even more to the magnetic personality 
and frank criticism of J. R. Green and the shrewd counsel of 
Creighton. These two friends perhaps more than any other 
dissuaded her from devoting herself to criticism and research. 
Yet it was in research work—the study of Spanish history and 
the West Goths, and the meaning and weight of testimony— 
that she was faced by the problems that led to Robert Elsmere, 
though the immediate impulse came from Dr. Wordsworth’ 
Bampton Lecture on “ Unbelief and Sin” in 1881. And her 
close personal relations with most of the leaders of the different 
camps, Ballicl, Christ Church, and Lincoln, “the Liberal and 
Utilitarian camp, the Church camp, the researching and pwe 
scholarship camp, with Science and the Museum hovering in the 
background,” to say nothing of the aesthetic and neo-Pagan camp 
—all these have to be taken into account in regard to the aim of 
Mrs. Ward's ‘novels. The testimonies from various critics printed 
in these pages are of the utmost variety and singular interest. 
From the psychological point of view perhaps the most curious 
are those of Henry James, whose method was to rewrite the plot in 
his own way; the admiration of George Meredith, Sir James Barrie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walter Pater, Goschen, and Huxley is 
enough to set against the disparagement of hostile reviewers ; and 
Mr. Gladstone's passionate interest remained till the close of his 
life. Mrs. Ward is a Modernist, but not an iconoclast. She think 
George Tyrrell the greatest figure in the religious development of the 
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twenty years before the war, and adds: ‘ If only instead of desert- 
ing the Churches, the Modernists of to-day would have the courage 
to claim them!” And she would probably endorse the remarks 
of Jowett in the letter written to her shortly before his death :— 

“Jt seems to me that the world is growing rather tired of German 
criticism, having got out of it nearly all that it is capable of giving. 
To me it appears one of the most hopeful signs of the present day 
that we are coming back to the old, old doctrine, * he can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right.’ Yet this has to be taught in a new way, 
adapted to the wants of the age. We must give up doctrine and 
teach by the lives of men, beginning with the life of Christ, instead. 
And the best words of men, beginning with the Gospels and the 
prophets, will be our Bible. 

In the crowded years which followed a move to London in 1881 
many new friendships were made and fresh interests developed. 
The claims of literature and journalism were combined with those 
of social reform and education in University Settlement and Play 
Centre work. It is indicative of Mrs. Ward's detachment 
that, though a Unionist and a devoted admirer of her uncle by 
marriage, W. E. Forster, she has never allowed her political 
sympathies to interfere with her reverence for Lord Morley. 
He remains one of her heroes along with her uncle Matt., 
“the Master,” J. R. Green, Huxley, and Henry James. The 
letters from the two last-named are delightfully characteristic. 
The summers spent at Hampden and Levens and the visits to 
Italy are full of happy memories; to the present reviewer, who 
hooey it in Jater days, a peculiar attraction resides in the faithful 
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oil on troubled waters, and is “your affectionate mother and 
friend.”’ The sisters maintain the family solidarity no less after 
they are married and have husbands to consider. Lady Louisa 
Erskine brings up her brother's natural daughter, and writes 
continual letters assuring him of the welfare of “ Little Lou,” 
who is the most beautiful child ever seen and ‘“ a perfect delight.” 

They all commit their small affairs to paper and send them 
to each other, and we a hundred years after are vastly entertained 


| by their confidence. We are greatly interested to hear about Lord 


Anglesey’s regiment of Volunteers, “ cursed awkward, impudent 
rascals,’’ whose desire for rank it takes patience to assuage, and 
for whom he “works himself to an oil”; and about Captain 
Charles Paget's life in his ship, which seems somehow so much 
more comfortable and civilized than one imagined that life could 
be upon board ship a hundred years ago. 
lest his new stove should smoke, and share his disappointment 
when the unsociable officers of a signalled ship will not come on 
board and dine with him. A good many flirtations are described 
by both the brothers and the sisters. Love affairs, “ lawful and 


We are quite anxious 


; unlawful,” proceed before their eyes at the country houses to 


picture of Borough Farm, on the edge of that romantic tract of | 


wild Surrey that stretches away to Woolmer Forest. 

In a brief Epilogue Mrs. Humphry Ward discusses tendencies 
in Literature and Religion, owning herself a tardy convert to the 
cult of Meredith and Hardy, a fervent admirer of Mr. Kipling 
as a standard-bearer of True Romances, and a lover of Stevenson 
for his courage unfailing her estimates of 
contemporaries Wwe may note tribute to the 
clairvoyance of Mr. Conrad, and the very sound reasons which 


and charm. In 


her admirable 
she gives for preferring Mr. Bennett to Mr. Wells. 
an index is a serious blemish on a most enjoyable book. 





THE PAGET BROTHERS.* 
More than twenty years ago Sir Augustus Paget published the 
political and diplomatic correspondence of his father, Sir Arthur, 
Lord Hylton has now edited a selection from his domestic corre- 
spondence consisting chiefiy of letters from his parents, brothers, 
and sisters, and brothers- and sisters-in-law. These goasipy 
family letters cover—and more than cover—the period during 
which Miss Austen was writing her novels, and though of course the 
Paget Brothers lived in a totally different circle from the one which 
Miss Austen depicted, the book brings her constantly to mind. 


Often the reader 
What happened, he wonders, 


which they paid the long visits of the period. 
is disappointed not to hear more. 
to Lady Catherine Monck after Captain Charles Paget had seen her 
safely and hurriedly married to Dominick Browne at Marylebone 
Church ? 


certainly most reprehensible. 


The conduct of the pair as described in the letter was 
There has been, writes the honest 


sailor, “on the part of Kitty more equivocation, delusion, and 


| gross falsehood, and on his more want of good sense and judgment, 


than ever fell to the share of man and wift.’’ This exciting incident, 
in reading which we are constantly reminded of Pride and Prejudice, 


forms part of a letter which is a model of varied interest. At the 


| end the writer describes a remedy prescribed by a French quack 


| physician, always alluded to as ‘ 


The lack of | 


to be tried in the case 
of his little girl. The treatment is known as“ The Barrége Waters.’ 
The “said waters are to pass through a long tube, the aperture 
of which at the bottom is to be about the size of half-a-crown in 
circumference, and it is desired that the fall of water from the 
lower extremity of the tube should be fifteen feet before it reaches 
the poor child on whose hip and ankle it is to be applied alternate 
mornings.”’ 
and ** how the devil in my low house can the thing be done without 


Le Pére,”’ 


This process is, he goes on, a very expensive one, 


| indeed I bore a hole through the ceiling of one of the lower rooms 


The superficial picture of life which these letters show us is very | 


like the one which she drew. It is a picture of absorbing interest, 
but an interest which nowhere goes below the surface, and we fee! 
ita real refreshment to come out from among the strenuous men 
and women of to-day and the electric atmosphere in which we all 
live to “ take the air’? with the ladies and gentlemen of another 
world. Wars and social problems, money troubles and illnesses, al] 
the greater questions of the why and wherefore of things, must 
have cast their lowering or flickering shadows across life just as 
they do now. The Pagets fought and suffered with the best ; but 
apparently that generation knew how to subordinate at will all larger 
issues. They did not drown thought in distraction ; any one can 
do that. They possessed a secret which we have lost, and half 
the pleasure of reading about them consists in trying to find it out. 

When this correspondence begins (in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century) Lord and Lady Uxbridge were middle-aged 
people with a large family of sons and daughters, the elder among 
whom were married and had children of their own. The family 
was exceedingly prolific (Lord Anglesey, the eldest son, had eighteen 
sons and daughters), and as the years went on they became a great 
clan who stayed with one another all over England as frequently as 
though a journey from North to South were no more wearisome 
or expensive than it is Uxbridge House, in Burlington 
Gardens (now the Western Branch of the Bank of England), was 
4 ‘A slate was kept in the hall on 


now. 


literally “ open ” to them all. 


and pour in 200 quarts of hot water from the upper one?” 
Both brothers and sisters wiits accounts of a famous féte given 
by the Prince Regent. His mania for dress communicated itself 
to the whole company. The finest of fine ladies had not diamonds 
enough to their All the 
jewellers offered diamonds on hire, and many guests paid from 
£30 to £100 for a ** parure ” to be worn but once. The party itself 
when it came off was * very magnificent, very hot, and very dis- 
agreeable,”’ Certainly, writes Captain Charles Paget, “I am glad, 
very glad, that I was present at it, though at the same time | 


satisfy craving for conspicuousness. 


| hesitate not to say that I do not recollect ever to have passed 


a more insupportable period than the one that I spent there.” 
Lord Graves, one of the brothers-in-law, we gather, enjoyed himsel’, 
but he is laughed at by all his relations as a courtier. He is the 
only one of the clan who seem; to have been disliked. He is 
mentioned as a man from whom it is not safe to buy a horse, and 


| described as a companionable rather than an estimable man. 


| of wages and prices the few 


| 
estimates what his expenditure should be. 


Just at this moment when every one is interested in questions 
‘accounts ’’ here given are sure to 
receive attention. The Duke of Argyll, who seems to have been 
regarded as one of the family for the curious reason that he marrie:| 
Sir Arthur Paget’s divorced wife, writes of a desire to retrench—and 
He has a household of 
seventeen servants, including stablemen and laundrymaids, and 


they cost him in board and wages £1,210 l4s. 8d. a year. His 


And he calculates ** a dinner for 


Clothes seem to come to very 


coal-bill is £200, his wine-bill £300. 

four peopleeach day " at £1 a head. 
little when we consider that we are dealing with the expenditure 
of a great Duke at the tims of the Regency, and food seems remark- 


ably dear. By the by, the Paget family were always expecting 


financial disaster. We hear their fears, but never how they 
| weathered the storm. In fact, we want to hear more about 
“the Brotherhood” altogether; and in this failure to satisfy 


which members of the family and intimate friends wrote their | 


names if they felt inclined to join the evening dinner-party.” 
“ The Brotherhood” were always on affectionate terms. Wherever 
they are they express a warmth of feeling, a desire to meet, and a 
deep interest in one another's céncerns which in these days few 
relations would be troubled to put into words. On the other 
hand, their attitude towards their parents is far more modern than 
we should have expected. Lord Uxbridge is alluded to as “ the 
dear old boy,” and on one occasion after a slight misunderstanding 
he signs himself thus: “ I am, my dear Arthur, more affectionately 


yours than you think I am, Uxsripaes.” Lady Uxbridge pours 


* the Paget Brothers, Edited by Lord Hylton, London; Jolin Murray, [15s, net.) 


to the full the sharp curiosity which he arouses lies a sufficient 
proof of the editor's obvious and excellent success. 





THE GERMAN BLIGHT.* 
THe public is indebted to the National Review for the publication of a 
most interesting map entitled The German Blight : an Exposure of 


In the Introductory Preface by Mr. George 


German War Aims. 
Philip there are some pertinent statistics, not only showing the 
advance of Prussia, but comparing her with her sometime rival, 
Natioe* 


* The German Blight: an Exposure of German War Aim Londo : 


Review Office, [53. net.) 
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the Empire of Austria-Hungary. Especially illuminating are the 
paragraphs in regard to the Berlin-Baghdad Railway and the 
Rhine-Danube Ship Canal. The writer of the Introduction says 
that it is not known whether any part of this scheme has been 
actually carried into effect; but if it were it would enable Germany 
to transport ships of war from the North Sea naval bases into 
the Black Sea. ‘The map shows in a very striking and impressive 
way the course of the Canal and of the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway, which are part of the Mittel-Europa schem>, and also 





(Jermany’s pathwey in the North, and her aspiration to 
buttress herself on the North and East with a_ whole 


evowd of vassal States, and, further, to make the Baltic a Prussian 
lake. Not only were Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
sthonia, Livonia, and Courland to become vassal States, but 
Norway and Sweden and Denmark were to be compelled to come in, 
The same fate was destined to befall Switzerland ; the whole of 
Austria was to bo Germany's washpot ; and overthe Balkans she was 
to east hershoe. Needlessto say, the Suez Canal was to be under 
*‘erman control. But all these things are better seen and better 
realized on a map than by verbal description. Germany’s aspirations 
a3 to her colonies are extensive and peculiar. Holland comes under 
<ierman control, bringing with her Java and Dutch Guinea ; while 
Southern Brazil becomes a German dependency, as does the Union of 
South Africa. Nodoubt Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and those who share 
his view of his “‘ German friends,” will say that this is all nonsense, 
and that no sane German everhad any war aims of thekind here set 
forth so graphically. As amatter of fact, however, we believe that 
ehapter and verse can be found for every one of them. Friedrich 
Naumann’s Mittel-Europa*is the main foundation, but German 
} Olitical literature for the last ten or twenty years has given plenty 
ef additional support for belief in the existence of these schemes. 

To most Englishmen, who are not imaginative, the whole thing 
will soon begin to look fantastic, yet, in sober truth, we have had 
what can only be called a very close shave in the matter of German 
world domination. If Germany had won the war instead of losing it, 
unquestionably she would have made herself the mistress of what 
we should then have had to describe as the uncivilized world. Even 
now, when she has been beaten in the field, unless we lay very 
secure foundations of peace, righteousness, and national independence 
for the community of nations, she will once again begin to prepare 
for the unholy war of aggression. Remember that though its teeth 
and claws may be cut, the nature of the tiger is the same. 





FICTION. 





SHOPS AND HOUSES.* 
Mr. PRANK SwWINNeERTON has laid the scene of his new novel in a 
small town fifteen miles from London upon the nearest borders of 
Kent and Surrey, which “ from village to a small country town, 
from a country town to a suburb, has progressed steadily in the 
wirection of prosperity and has forsaken the peaco of its earlier 
existence.’ The railway has changed the town, given it new classes 
and even a new district. We hear a great deal just now about the 
fusion of the classes, but this is a pre-war novel, and Mr. Swinnerton 
is concerned with illustrating the social cleavage between the various 
elasses of a town which, though on the whole happy and contented, 
is losing corporate sense. In all he distinguishes four clearly 
separated classes—the ‘“ good society ’’ or gentry, about fifteen 
families; a slightly lower order, mostly Nonconformists, ‘ very 
good and kind but not specially remarkable,” and in the main 
self-suflicing ; the tradespeople ; and lastly, ‘‘ the uncouth throng 
that labours locally.” At the social apex are the Vechantors, of 
mercantile origin, but apparently unassailed in their supremacy, 
and the only family invited to dine when the absentee Peer, Lord 
Dayscombe, visits Beckwith. In the appointment of their house, 
their taste and breeding and unaffected distinction, the Vechantors 
stand alone. Beckwith is proud of them, but they do not give 
themselves airs. Yet by a strange irony of fate the Vechantors, 
to long diffusers of sweetness and light, are destined to be the chief 
promoters of discord in their own set. A long-forgotten family 
skeleton comes to light. The descendant of a disreputable grand- 
uncle of the present head of the house suddenly turns up in Beck- 
with as a grocer, and the novel hinges on subsequent developments. 
For the grocer has an only daughter and the City merchant has an 
enly son, an extremely eligible parti at whom the prettiest girls 
in Beckwith have long been setting their caps—the prettiest of them 
nll to such purpose that at the moment of the grocer’s arrival her 
engagement seemed imminent. Louis Vechantor, fastidious yet 
chivalrous, disclains the policy of serene detachment adopted by 
his parents, visits his cousins, finds the girl prouder than himself, 
«sit perseveres in his friendliness, with results disastrous to his 
peace of mind and that of Veronica Hughes. It is an unequal 
thtel between the two young women, for the social boycott is applied 
with crushing effect. But Mr. Swinnerton is not a disciple of 
{7s. 


London; Methuen and Co, 
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Gissing. The grocer’sdaughter, who by the way is a young woman 
of taste, education, and character, makes a conquest not only of 
Louis but of his parents. Hence reconciliation, the defeat of the 
gossips, cats, and minxes, and a somewhat unexpected and—judged 
by modern methods—unconventionally happy ending. In fine, this 
is a very clever and well-written novel of manners in transition 
though viewed as a study in social reconstruction it is perhaps 
a little behind the rapidly moving times. 





The Pelicans. By E. M. Delafield. (W. Heinemann. 6s, net,)— 
The satirist must always maintain a detached attitude to life, anq 
Miss Delafield’s detachment is so complete as to render her novel; 
a little inhuman. It is hardly decent that poor humen nature 
should be shown to be so silly, even when it is as well meaning as 
are most of the characters in this book. The author is in her element 
in describing the inhuman world of a convent, and the ordinary 
Protestant reader will be filled with amazement at the extraordinary 
waste of energy caused by the rule which does not allot sufficient 
hours of sleep to both novices and nuns. The agony which Fran2es 
Severing, the unfortunate little novice of the story, suffers from 
wantofsleep is so graphically described that the reader will be quite 
relieved by her death from anaemia brought on by the utter jn. 
attention to the Rules of Health prescribed by the convent authori. 
ties. The worldly people of the story are all exceedingly exasper. 
ating from different points of view, the two prominent clder women, 
Bertha Tregaskis and Nina Severing, being highly finished portraits, 
Mrs. Tregaskis, full of energy and good work, but intolerable jy 
her family, proves in the end less objectionable than the widowed 
Mrs. Severing, whose life is a succession of poses. Miss Delafield js 
so able a writer, and her latest novel is so brilliant, so vivii, and 
so full of entertainment, that it is worth while to express the 
hope that she may some day acquire some of the sympathy of 
comprehension. She will then give us a really fine novel. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———=>__ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME 


The Edinburgh Review for October has an instructive article 
by the editor, Mr. Harold Cox, on ‘‘ Commerce and Empire,” 
the point of which is that Commerce is one thing and Empire 
another, and that “the attempt to make our far-flung Empire a 
self-contained commercial unit is indeed a geographicel absurdity.” 
Mr. Cox, however, admits the necessity of protecting ourselves 
against hostile German designs, though he objects to Imperial 
Preference as neither possible nor expedient. Mr. Victor Fisher, 
as a patriotic Labour man, contributes a caustic article on ‘“* Labour 
and a General Election,’ in which he predicts the failure of Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. MacDonald to win a victory with their divided 
Party. In * Caste and Democracy ~ Dr. T. M. Nair of Madras 
explains very clearly the nature of caste in India ; Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford make light of caste divisions, but the fact 
remains that these divisions go far deeper than any class dis- 
tinctions in the West, even in Germany, and make an Indian 
democracy in our sense wholly impossible. Mr. James Carlill in an 
ingenious erticle on ‘* Wind-Power” pleads for the revival of 
windmills and for the encouragement of sailing-ships—a plea which 
may receive attention, now that coal and oil are scarce and dear. 
Any one who has seen a great French four- or five-master, laden with 
nickel ore from New Caledenia, sailing up the Firth of Clyde will 
hope with Mr. Carlill that the ssiling-ship may have a new leese 
of life. Mr. Horatio F. Brown has a most interesting article on 
‘** Napoleon I. and Ceporetto."’ Napoleon pointed out to his stepson, 
Eugéne Beauhernais, the strategic importance of the Caporetto 
gateway from Austria into Italy, but Eugéne none the less allowed 
himself to be surprised there by the Austrians in 1809, and, re- 
treating hastily, sbandoned the line of the Piave. Napoleon was 
much annoyed, but by his own advance on Vienna he very soon 
redeemed the situation and compelled the Austrians to retreat from 
Friuli. Sir Alfred Hopkinson has a striking article on ‘* The Need for 
Law Reform,” dealing especially with inheritance, legitimacy, 
adoption, and homicide without intent tc kill, Miss M. D. Petre 


| jnan article on “ Religion and Patriotism ™ tries to draw a clear dis- 


tinction between Romen Cetholicism and Ultramontenism, with- 
out much assistance from her religious authorities. Mr. Wickham 
Steed puts forward ‘ A Programme for Peace—Revised,” in which, 
somewhat needlessly es we think, he stirs up the old dispute between 
Italians and Southern Slavs, which is now in a fair way to be 
adjusted by the good sense of the Italien Government. Mr. Wickham 
Steed underrates the strength of discipline in any army when he 
assumes that ecneessions by Italy to Southern Slav se:.timent would 
have had a direet and immediate effect on the Slav troops in the 
Austrian ranks. Seldiers are not such keen politicians as he 
supposes, 
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Bohemian (Cech) Bibliography. By Thomas and Anna V. Capek, 
(Fleming H. Revell. 6s. net.)}—We have heard much, and shall 
hear more, about the resolute Bohemian Slavs who are at last 
recovering their freedom. This book is a useful attempt at a classified 
list of the English works relating to Bohemia, with a brief calendar 
of some State Papers dealing with that country. The names of 
Wenceslaus Hollar, Komensky or Comenius, Smetane, and Dvorak, 
as well as of Wiclif's disciples, Jerome of Prague and John Huss 
remind us that England and Bohemia have owed a good deal to 
one another in the past. The historicalsection abounds in books and 
pamphlets relating to the attempt of James I.’s son-in-law, Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, to assert his right as the elected Protestant King 
of Bohemia against the Hapsburg Emperor. Frederick's defeat at 
the battle of the White Mountain, November 8th, 1620, cost Bohemia 
her independence. The author tells us that after this Irish 
jriars—then as now friendly to Ausiiia—went to Prague to 
take part in the forcible conversion of the Bohemians to the 


Roman faith. 





Blue Dash Chargers. By E. A. Downman. (T. Wernie Laurie. 
15s. net.)—Collectors of old English earthenware have paid much 
attention to the coarse Delft dishes, decorated with rude portraits 
or with the temptation of Adam and Eve or with tulips, which 
were produced in the reigns of William III., Anne, and the early 
Georges. These round dishes, covered with tin enamel and painted 


in blue, green, and yellow, have dashes of blue round their edges, | 


and are thus known as *‘ blue dash chargers.’ They have no technical 
or artistic merit, but they reflect the popular taste of their time. 
William III.’s portrait occurs on many of them, the tulip has an 
obvious reference to Holland, and the representation of Adam and 
Eve, tempted by an orange instead of an apple, is supposed to 
reflect the Jacobite’s and Nonjuror’s abhorrence of the Revolution. 
Mr. Downman, an ardent collector of this ware, gives a detailed 
account of the many examples that he has seen, with numerous 
illustrations. He is able, on the evidence of Mr. Pountney, to 
confirm the suggestion of experts like Mr. William Burton that 
some, at least, of the ‘‘ blue dash chargers ’’ were made at Bristol, 
in the potteries which had been established there long before 
William’s day. But it is possible that Staffordshire potters, 
always quick to take up new ideas, made a good many of these 
rude dishes. 





Keeling Lettersand Recollections. Edited by E,.T. With an Intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This collection of a young man’s letters has the interest of a good 
modern novel. Yet Sergeant-Major F. H. Keeling, who was killed 
on the Somme in 1916, was a very real person. He was educated at 
Winchester and Trinity, led the Cambridge Socialists, worked in 
London slums, managed a Labour Exchange at Leeds, and de- 
lighted or perplexed a wide circle of friends with his talent and un- 
conventionality. He had moved in peace-at-any-price circles and 
had a profound regard forGermany, but he was among the first to 
volunteer in August, 1914, and refused repeated offers of a com- 
mission, preferring to serve his country in the ranks. His letters 
have the rare merit of frankness. He expressed himself without 
reserve on paper or by word of mouth. His opinions, at first un- 


were modified by his experiences at the front. At twenty-nine he 
could say : ‘‘ I am not a Socialist any more,’’ and *‘ The amenity 
of Communism as you get it in the Army is very attractive, but its 
wastefulness is also very obvious.”” He was an exceptional man, 
but there is some truth in Mr. Wells's commendation of his war 
letters as ‘‘ a valuable picture of the state of mind of the English 
intelligentzia of his time.” 





Seaways of the Empire: Notes on the Geography of Transport, 
By A. J. Sargent. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Professor 
of Commerce in the University of London has written an illumi- 
nating book on the shipping trade of the world, with special reference 
to the British Empire. In successive chapters he deals with the 





. os . | formerly.” 
orthodox in the extreme about religion, marriage, and other matters, | f ly 


Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. Edited by David Nichol Smith. (Clarendon Press. 6s, 
net.)—Mr. Nichol Smith has made a most attractive book by select- 
ing and annotating a number of character studies of eminent men 
of the Stuart age, as viewed by their contemporaries. In practice, 
this means a selection from Clarendon and Burnet with a few excel- 
lent pieces by other writers, such as Dryden's familiar Achitophel 
and Zimri and Roger North's portrait of Sir Edmund Saunders, 
Lord Chief Justice, noted alike for his corpulence and his wit. 
But we always feel grateful to any editor who draws attention to 
the charm and distinction of Clarendon’s personal sketches of his 
colleagues and enemies, or to the cruder but very life-like character 
studies by Burnet. Mr. Nichol Smith has been at pains to repro- 
duce Clarendon’s spelling from the manuscripts at Oxford. We are 
inclined to regret that he took so much trouble, for most readers 
are distressed by the irregular spelling of pre-Johnsonian days, 
and would read Clarendon with far more pleasure in Mr. W. D. 
Macray’s admirable modernized text. Mr. Nichol Smith’s intro- 
ductory essay on ‘‘ The Character” and the prominence given to 
it by our Stuart writers is well worth reading. Clarendon and 
Burnet may have exaggerated the personal note in history, but 
their works still live after two centuries, We wish that Mr. Nichol 
Smith had included Halifax's famous “‘ Character of a Trimmer,” 
as well as his character of Charles IL. and Burnet’s disappointing 
estimate of Halifax. Now that there is so much talk about “‘ freedom 
of the sea,” it is well to be reminded of Halifax's remark : “ To the 
question what shall we do to be saved in this world ? there is no 
other answer but this, Look to your Moat. The first article of an 
Englishman's political creed must be, That he believeth in the 
Sea.”’ 





The Dickens Circle. By J. W. T. Ley. (Chapman and Hall. 
21s. net.)—This is a very readable book, well illustrated with per- 
traits, on the chief friends of Charles Dickens, which forms an 
agrecable supplem>nt to Forster's biography. Lord John Russell! 
is rightly included, but it is surely imprudent of Mr. Ley to assert 
that “‘ but for Lord John Russell we should never have known 
Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esq., M.C.,’’ and so on; though Dickens 
went to Bath in 1835 to report the Whig statesman for the Mornin) 
Chronicle, Bath, then in its decline, was an obvious and familiar 
subject for the satirist of that day. Mr. Ley enters at length into 
Such matters as the quarrel between Dickens and Thackeray over 
Edmund Yates, Dickens's large theatrical acquaintance, his liking 
for the Gore House coterie, and his very generous dealings, as 
editor, with young contributors to whom he took a fancy, lixe 
George Augustus Sala. 





The B.E.F. Times : a Facsimile Reprint of the Trench Magazine- 
(Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—The reprint of the first trench magazine 
of the British Expeditionary Force, the Wipers Times, has had a 
great and deserved success, and we do not doubt that this com- 
panion volume will be equally popular at home, especially with 
those readers whose soldier sons can supply @ commentary on the 
many cryptic allusions, The editor explains that there are only 
six numbers and fragments of a seventh in this volume, because a 
German shell wrecked the printing office, and, in any case, * war 
nowadays seems to take up so much more of one’s time than 
“War up to mid-16,”’ he adds, ‘* was a Sunday-schoo] 
picnic compared with what it is to-day.’’ Yet it does not seem to 
have dulled the contributors to this clever, whimsical, and ex- 
tremely disrespectful magazine. No. 6 is dated February 26th last ; 
No. 7 was nearly ready when it perished in the enemy's March 
offensive, 


The Old Cape House. By Ralph Kilpin. (Cape Town: T. 
Maskew Miller. lls. 6d. post free.)—This is an ably written and 
interesting history of the House of Assembly of Cape Colony from 
its first Session in 1854 to its last in 1910, when the Union Parliainent 
came into being and occupied the Logislative Chamber. The author 
is the second clerk-assistant of the Union House of Assembly, and 


| has derived much of his information from his father, who was 


chief regions, beginning with South Africa and ending with the | 


North Sea and the Baltic, and emphasizing in almostevery case the | , 
| Mr. Merriman says that the old House was * 


vast importance of our coalexports. His chapter on Suez and Panama 
is an admirable survey of the changes that will probably flow from 
the opening of the Panama Canal; the Eastern States of America, 
he thinks, will trade with Australia by the Pacific, but “ the mass 
of the movement between Europe and Australasia is not likely to be 
affected by the new canal to any marked extent.’ In general, the 
book, which is solidly based on the study of many Blue Books and 
charts, shows how interesting and how complex are the problems 
that confront the shipowner and the merchant. It illustrates anew 
the extent to which the world has come to depend on the British 
Mercantile Marine, as well as the fact that ‘the movement of 
shipping depends on ultimate geographical conditions,’ which 
politics cannot alter. 


| the verge of dulness.”’ 


Clerk to the old Cape House, and from Mr. Merriman, the * father 
of the House,”” who contributes a Preface. Mr. Kilpin lays stress on 
the orderly character of the debates under five successive Speakers. 
‘always decorous to 
The Colony was thus true to the sound 
Westminster tradition, which all the English-speaking peoples 
have cultivated. Mr. Kilpin gives a chapter to each of the Speakers, 
of whom Sir James Molteno was the last. His predecessor, Sir 
Bisset Berry, in 1904 followed the precedent set by Mr. Speaker 
Brand at Westminster in 1881 by closing a debate which hac lasted 
twenty-four hours and seemed likely to continue indefinit ely. 

The Imperial ‘nstitute, with the advice of the Mineral Resources 
Committee, has published an instructive Map of the Chief Sources 
of Metals in the British Empire (Ss. 61. post free), with tables showing 
at a glance the relation of the Empire outputs to those of othes 
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countries. The British Empire in 1915 produced more than half 
the world’s output of gold for the year, nearly a fifth of the silver, 
an eleventh of the copper, two-thirds of the tin, a sixth of the lead, 
a tenth of the zinc, a tenth of tho iron ore, more than half the 
manganese ore, three-fourths of the nickel, a third of the tungsten ore, 
and so on. The only metals in which the Empire has been deficient 
are platinum, mercury, and vanadium, but it is known to possess 
deposits of these metals which may be worked in the near future, 








TILO - LEUM 
Gives THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & GCLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent post free, 


ROBINGON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


in its original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons extensive Galleries for Antiquities, 


0.1212.—Fine Queen Anne China Cabinet on stand, with two drawers and a shaped 
—* The upper part is enclosed by glazed doors, 3ft. Tin, wide ; 6ft, Sin, high ; 


Lft. Sia, deep, 
Pall Mali Gast, 8.W.1. 


HAM PTONS and at Buenos Aires. 
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BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
| KB. DENT and OO, Ltd, 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

61 STRAND, W.6.2, or 4 ROYAL EXONANGE, £6. 5. 








Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR OASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
(jf ODOLEEIS AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF WEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applications are invited for the above post which ls about to become vacant, 

Candidates must hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 

Commencing salary £500, with yearly increments of £25 for the period of four 
years, with the use of School House and other emoluments, 

Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from the Clerk to 
the Governors—C, WIGAN, M.A., Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W,C, 2, 

All qpplications must be received by the 20th of November. 


TI\HE HIGH SCHOOL, HIGH WYCOMBE.—Required, in 
January, a JUNIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, with subsidiary subjects 

preferably Nature Study. Salary £130—£230, according to County Scale. Initial 

salary according to experience. Apply immediately to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








SSISTANT CLUB LEADER, or LADY wishful to train ag 
such, for modern Y.W.C.A. GIRLS’ CLUB, HUDDERSFIELD, Salary £80 
with rooms, lighting, ete—Apply HON, SECRETARY, 3 New North Road, Hudders- 











T. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, at CHESTER 
during the War.—The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, which becomes vacant at Christmas. Applicants must be members of 
the Church of England holding strictly Evangelical views. Copies only of Testi- 
aoa ly W. G. BRADSHAW, Hon. Sec., Moorgate Station Chambers, 
London, E.C, 2. 
ARDEN required for small RESIDENTIAL CLUB for 
professional and business women, Candidates with University or soctal 





training preferred,— Apply THE GENERAL SECK ETARY, The Outlook Club, Leedg 
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Hf PAD MISTRESS required for the ROAN SCHOOL for GIRLS 
ot. GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E.10.—The Governors of the Roan Schools 





prop 0 ap t a Head-Mistress for the above-mentioned 
accordance with the scheme made by the Board of Education for the probed 
of the Foundation, as from the commencement of the Spring term, 1919. 

Salary commencing from £300 to £450 per annum, according to academic and other 
qualifications, and rising by annual increments of £15 to £450. Candidates must be 
not less than 30 and not more than 45 years of age, and must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. The selected Candidate will be required to paas 
a medical examination. 

Applications, on a form to be obtained from the undersigned, accompanied by 
25 copies of not more than three recent testimonials, are to be sent to the SECRE- 
TARY on or before the 25th day of November, 1918. Canvassing of individual 
Governors will disqualify, 

By Order of the Board 


J, W. ALTON BATCHELOR, 
London County & Westminster Bank Chambers, Secretary to the Governors 
2 Church Street, Greenwich, 8.E., : 

29th day of October, 1918, 
HODESIA: DEPARTMENT OF EDUGCATION.— 

Owing to the War, the following vacancies exist in the above Department 
for well-qualified MASTERS :— 

2 MATHEMATICS, 
8 CLASSICS and ENGLISH, 
2 SCIENCE. 
2 FRENCH, 

Applicants must be single, University education preferred, not over 85 years 
of age. Preference given to invalided officers, not pulmonary cases, but applications 
would be considered from applicants in Grade 3, Oommencing salaries £270 to 
£330, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply, giving full particulars, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, British South Africa Company, 2 London Wall Build- 
ngs, EC, 

HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE.— 
_Applications are invited for the post of INSTRUCTOR in HYGIENE and 
PHYSICAL TRAINING for the Women Students, 

Candidates must have had a period of training extending over at least two years 
in one of the Physical Training Colleges whose courses are approved by the Board 
of Education, They should give evidence of their competence to train students iy 
the teaching and in the theory of Physical Training. 

The selected candidate will be required to take up her duties early in January next 

The post is non-resident, and the salary £210 a year. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, education, and experience, together with 
references and copies of recent testimonials, should reach me not later than 16th 
November, H. D. STRUTHERS, 
Education Office, Crewe. Secretary. 








OUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE .— 
Required in January:—{1) ENGLISH MISTRESS (Graduate). Candidates 
should state their qualifications to teach associated subjects. Commencing salar 
£130 per annum plus £10 per annum for every year of service in an approved school 
Maximum £230 per annum. 

(2) MISTRESS for PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES, Commencing salary 
£130 per annum plus £10 per annum for every year of service in an approved school, 
Maximum £200 per annum. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to reach the HEAD- 
MASTER not later than the 16th November. 


Vi ANAGER AND SECRETARY required for the ROYAL 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, TRINIDAD, for 8 years’ service, with possible 
extension, Salary £300 perannum, Free Ist-class passages, Candidates, age between 
35 and 50 years, possessing a good general and technical education about equal to that 
usually required for the diploma of a technical college, with general knowledge and 
some experience of the working of an evenin polytechnic school, should apply at 
nee (by letter) to the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 4 Millbank, 
.W.1, Candidates engaged on Government work or eligible for military service not 
considered, 
(esse aes EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE county SCHOOL. 
Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications 
in English. Degree or equivalent, and training and experience, Subsidiary subjects 
should be stated. Salary £170, rising by annual increments of £10 £250. 

Also, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach French and some subsi ary subject. 
Knowledge of phonetics and residence abroad desirable. Salary £150, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £220, 

Apply, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Comey School, Camborne. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 
25th October, 1918. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all mattors relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above O co—Apply Miss HM. 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods..Maths.), Secretary, 6Princes St.,Cavendish 8q.,W.1. 


——— = = === 


LECTURES, &o. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 


Mr. A. R. HINKS, M.A., F.8.3., The Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy, will 
deliver a course of FOUR LECTURES on 
THE NEW STAR IN AQUILA, 
Lecture I, History of the Discovery, 
Il. The Early Observations, 
ILI. The Interpretation of the Observation, 
i [V. Probable Future of New Star. 
On Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri,, Nov. 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, at 6 p.m, 
FREE TO THE PUBLIC. 


— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


toes 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, tp -_ Rt, Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 




















WLDDISON, M.P. ‘The Rt. Hon, HAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


cipal ; 
Miss H. a GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1885, aud was the first of itg kind in England. Students 
are pre as teachers of Scientific pagetcel Education on lings wedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Apatomy, rapeeny, 
and Practice of Gymnastics, 2 and Medical 





| aed of Education; the Theory 
+ymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in echoola 
in the ne bourhood. The Coleg stands in ite own grounds of 1 , in a 
beautiful healthy locality to Dartford Fem. The Course ns in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
rNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN peeeenes — eet by the Board of Education as a 
raining College for a = ers. ncipal; Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; cal Tri Cam e; Girton College. A resi- 


Yential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, The 
Course inclides preparation for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportu- 
nity ie given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas, 

Particulars a8 to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained op application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Boad, Cambridge, 


ae 











